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IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Tuou work of man that stilly dost reprove 

Thy boastful maker’s evanescent day, 

Steadfast alone while time and mortals move 

On to oblivion and to dark decay, 

Oft has the child, with simple, curious eye, 

Slow traced the record of thy lettered stone, 

Whose honored age the nation brought to lie 

In the calm shelter that his youth had known 

Here the high wish, the great resolve, were 
born 

In many a British heart, to ripen soon 

In deeds that shine above the mantling morn, 

And “pluck bright honor from the pale-faced 
moon.” 

*Neath yon worn pave some poet’s burning 
heart 

Sleeps, cloddish now, whose strains on beauty’s 
breath 

Still speak the soul of love with living art, 

And mock the date and epitaph of death. 

Here the great warrior lies in dreamless rest, 

From whose brave wounds our peace and plenty 


spring ; 
Here Mansfield’s brain and Chatham’s swell- 
ing breast 
Lie ’neath our feet oblivious, mouldering ; 
Here high Elizabeth, that towering queen, 
Yields to a mightier potentate than she, 
And Scottish Mary, false but fair of mien, 
Sleeps neath her own wan, piteous effigy. 
The snuffy verger drones his oft-conned lore, 
The throngs, half careless, half-way reverent 
pass ; 
Each knows a grave for 42m lies on before, 
Beneath some churchyard’s rank and billowed 
grass. 
None will remember 47 when life is done, 
Save, for a time, some kindred heart, whose day 
Is mortal, too, marked by the rolling sun 
A little space, then vanishing for aye. 
But still the warm blood visits his dull heart, 
The sunlight gilds his smug face with its gold, 
As back he turns to busy street and mart, 
Delving in dirt, forgetful and consoled. 
CHARLES NOBLE GREGORY. 


Madison. Milwaukee Sentinel. 


ON LAST LOOKING INTO SMILES’ “ SELF- 
HELP.” 


‘ 
Mucu musing have I read of strenuous men — 
Of soldier, painter, craftsman, those who 
wrought 
And — success, and now in this world’s 
en 
Loom largely; whom our younger ones are 
taught 
To mould their lives on, Yet the more my 
thought 
Turns _— the losing side, that unsung 
an 
Of broken hearts who, ever failing, fought 
The long, long battle, while the iron hand 





Aye pressed them backward from their high 
emprise 
Until they perished. And the rabble rout 
Still rushes with stretched neck and staring 
eyes 
To greet the coming man. So, let them 
shout, — 
Faint grow the echoes of their rude applause ; 
Blot out that huckstering tale of gain and 
loss. 
Behold the leader of a vanquished cause, 
His arms extended on the bitter cross ! 


Il. 
What of the weak things of the earth? Of 
those 
Who found no helper, or he came too late? 
Of all that spectre multitude, who knows 
Aught of their struggle with malignant fate ? 
Is there no Homer for the beaten side ? 
Are they beneath the wisdom of the wise? 
The pity of the good? Let fools deride ; 
The tattered troops of Failure high I’ll prize. 
Such the brave sailor who with all his host 
Slow, month by month, leashed in by fool’s 
commands, 
Rotted to death along the deadly coast, 
And left the victory for another’s hands, 
And such was he who, born to guide a State, 
Sunk in decay and gasping in death’s throes, 
Fell on the threshold of the captured gate, 
Burst inward by the rush of Moslem foes, 
Spectator. Haro_p B, HARRISON, 


THOUGH many cry, 

What sin it is to lie, 
Yet they who bear 

Truth’s travail-pang, how rare ! 
Twofold the pain 

Of him who would attain 
The land of light: 

To clear the clouded sight, 

And fashion struggling speech in words that 
aim aright. 


If thou through tears 
And toil and trembling fears 
Hast found the clue 
That severs false and true, 
Yet, yet beware ! 
For through the teeming air 
(Out of the deep 
Wherein thy passions sleep) 
Storm-clouds may rise and break, and spoil 
what thou wouldst reap ; 


And wilt thou then, 
When all is known to men, 
Blameless appear, 
In every part sincere? 
Scarce will it be, 
If snares have compassed thee. 
Strive only this, 
To atone where thou didst miss ; 
And trust that dark shall yield to light, and 
sorrow’s touch to bliss. 
J. R. MOoZzLey. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
DARWINISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


IT is not easy to overrate the practical 
importance of the body of teaching com- 
monly associated with the name of the 
late Mr. Darwin. There is perhaps no 
department of intellectual activity in 
which it does not directly touch upon the 
gravest problems. My present object is 
to consider its bearing upon the theory of 
the public order usually spoken of as de- 
mocracy; a theory no less influential in 
the political world than Darwinism in the 
world of thought. But it will be necessary, 
in the first place, to examine both these 
vocables a little. Our age lives upon a 
small stock of commonplaces, and is dom- 
inated by a few phrases. Words, as 
Goethe complains, take the place of ideas. 
And one result is that words lose precise 
connotations. Hence a writer who de- 
sires to be accurate himself, and to help 
his readers to some clear insight into the 
matters of which he treats, is often obliged 
to define, more or less formally, before he 
proceeds to his argument. It will be 
well then, to note here that, as much Pla- 
tonism is vulgarly current for which you 
will search in vain the philosopher of 
Academe, as the Lutheranism of the pres- 
ent day consists largely of opinions of 
which the founder of Protestantism was 
guiltless, so a great deal passes for Darwin- 
ism which is not to be found in the writ- 
ings of Mr. Darwin. What the lifelong 
labors of that patient and conscientious 
inquirer really established, we will con- 
sider by-and-by. I am for the moment 
concerned with the signification which the 
word Darwinism bears in common par- 
lance throughout Europe. And this will 
be best seen if we goto Germany. There 
itis that most of the world’s cerebration 
is performed. There the doctrine of Mr. 
Darwin was eagerly embraced long before 
it had obtained credit among ourselves. 
And there it has been developed, with 
enthusiastic devotion and singular hardi- 
hood, by a host of savants, who have 
sought in it the key to well-nigh all the 
world’s enigmas. Foremost among these 
is Professor Hackel, whose writings have 
unquestionably done more than Darwin’s 
own for the diffusion of what is generally 





known as Darwinism, not only in the pro- 
fessor’s native country, but in France, and 
it may perhaps be said in England too. 
The account which he himself gives of his 
labors is that he has “endeavored to 
bind together in a philosophy Darwin’s 
facts; to view them in the light of gen- 
eral conceptions.” But, in truth, specula- 
tion occupies a much greater place than 
fact in his system. In the first place, he 
has adopted Darwin’s theories, without 
the reserves, rectifications, and modifica- 
tions by which that candid investigator 
afterwards limited them. Thus, to give 
merely one example, in the law of natural 
selection, to the action of which the En- 
glish naturalist in his latter years confessed 
himself to have “probably attached too 
much,” and which he therefore thought 
himself bound to restate, in order ‘to 
confine his remarks to adaptive changes 
of structure”—I am quoting from a 
well-known passage in his “ Descent of 
Man”—his Teutonic disciple finds a 
complete explanation of the facts of or- 
ganic life, and of all its possibilities, in- 
cluding “ indefinite variation.” Again, to 
the hypotheses thus adopted from Dar- 
win, Professor Hackel has added others 
of his own. Of these, the most notable 
in the theory of abiogenesis, which 
amounts to this: that the organic comes 
out of the inorganic as its adequate cause, 
by a process similar to that whereby the 
molecules of crystalline bodies assume 
regular form. The general result at which 
he arrives is a purely physical explanation 
of life. He will allow of no activities in 
the organism but the chemical and me- 
chanic. The persistence of matter and 
energy, correlation of forces, dissipation 
of forces, sufficiently explain for him the 
wondrous all. “The cell,” he wrote to 
the German Association in 1877, “ con- 
sists of matter called protoplasm, com- 
posed chiefly of carbon, with an admix- 
ture of hydrogen, nitrogen, and sulphur. 
These component parts, properly united, 
produce the soul and body of the animated 
world, and suitably nursed, become man, 
With this single argument the mystery 
of the universe is explained, the Deity 
annulled, and a new era of infinite knowl- 
edge ushered in.” Professor Hackel, 














whose great attainments in zoology and 
morphology are unquestionable, here for- 
mulates the creed of a school of physi- 
cists very influential in Germany. It is, 
apparently, a faith with an exceeding 
great multitude of Teutonic savants, that 
life, at first generated spontaneously, has 
ascended from the simplest form of pro- 
toplasm to the human automaton, through 
the twenty-two distinct stages of evolu- 
tion which the professor has excogitated. 
In England there are not wanting gifted 
disciples of Mr. Darwin who, more or less 
implicitly, adopt this exposition of “na- 
ture’s great progression from the formless 
to the formed, from the inorganic to the 
organic, from blind forces to conscious 
will and intellect.” But it is in France 
that the gospel of materialistic evolution 
has had the freest course, and has been 
most abundantly glorified ; for it has sup- 
plied a want of the political party whose 
fortunes are bound up with the third re- 
public. The author of “ Natural Reli- 
gion ” has observed, “ The Revolution de- 
lights in calling itself Atheistic.” And no 
one can doubt that this is so, who will take 
the trouble to examine the literature, from 
.the newspaper upwards, wherein ‘“ad- 
vanced politicians” in France record 
their sorrows and aspirations. Equally 
beyond doubt is it that the thought, or 
what does duty for thought, of these poli- 
ticians, is derived mainly from the medico- 
atheistic school of which, I suppose, we 
may take M. Paul Bert to be the leading 
exponent: I know of no one else who so 
accurately represents its “science,” its 
blasphemy, and its ferocity. The whole 
spirit of what calls itself democracy in 
France breathes in his well-known words: 
“Others may occupy themselves, if they 
will, in seeking a nostrum to destroy the 
phylloxera; be it mine to find one that 
shall destroy the Christian religion.” And 
that nostrum is supposed to have been 
found in vulgar Darwinism: the Darwin- 
ism, let me say, of Professor Hickel. 
“What calls itself democracy.” For 
as Darwinism, in common parlance 
throughout Europe, means _ something 
other than the doctrines of the late Mr. 
Darwin, so democracy has acquired a sig- 
nification very far removed from the con- 
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ception legitimately attaching to the word. 
It formerly denoted the rule of that com- 
paratively small class of the inhabitants 
of a country which constituted the dios, 
or Populus, or, to use the French phrase, 
le pays légal. 1n the democracies, as of 
pre-Christian, so of Christian Europe, 
citizenship was regarded not as a natural 
right, but as a legal privilege, to be gained 
with difficulty and guarded with jealousy. 
These democracies, the result of fierce 
struggles and of the triumph of the most 
highly endowed races, rested everywhere 
upon a basis of fact. And they were 
everywhere, even in their most popular 
form, essentially aristocratic. To be a 
burgher of ancient Athens, or of medizval 
Florence, was to have a patent of nobility. 
Modern democracy, on the other hand, is 
the offspring of a movement which sought 
to make a ¢adula rasa of the past. So 
far from resting upon prescription and 
privilege, like the older democracies, it 
starts from the proposition that man, gud 
man, possesses all the highest attributes 
of citizenship. It is based upon an @ 
priori theory of the supposed rights, in- 
nate, inalienable, and imprescriptible, of 
humanity in a hypothetical state of nature. 
With reason was Rousseau glorified by 
Saint-Just as “homme révolutionnaire. 
The Revolution was mainly an attempt to 
translate his speculations into practice. 
The intellectual mediocrities and spiritual 
nullities venerated as “the men of ’g1,” 
into whose hands its guidance so speedily 
fell, were, with hardly an exception, his en- 
thusiastic disciples. Of course there was 
nothing new in his doctrine that there is 
a primordial right, or set of rights, inhe- 
rent in man. Catholic philosophers, to 
mention no other, had for centuries main- 
tained that proposition. Rousseau’s origi- 
nality consists in his teaching as to the 
nature of human right; in the conception 
with which he starts, and from which he 
deduces his whole system, of man in a 
state of nature, perfectly free, perfectly 
virtuous, the equal of all other men, and 
sovereign over his own actions. But al- 
though “man is born free, he is every- 
where in chains.” Liberty and equality 
and individual sovereignty and virtue have 
well-nigh disappeared from the earth, 
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through the despotism of tyrants, the 
guile of priests, and the corrupting influ- 
ences of art and civilization. Thus is the 
world out of joint. But the gospel of 
Jean-Jacques is sufficient to set it right. 
All that is necessary is to preach to the 
inhabitants of any country the rights of 
man, and to reveal to them the social 
contract, “a form of association which 
defends and protects, with the whole power 
of the State, the persons and goods of each 
partner, and by virtue of which each while 
uniting himself with others, nevertheless 
obeys only himself, and remains as free 
as before.” Then you may proceed to 
make the constitution, and to bring back 
the golden age. This is the conception 
of the public order which for a century 
has dominated the general mind in France, 
and which, from France, has_ spread 
throughout Europe. And it is now the 
most potent factor in contemporary poli- 
tics. In France we see it in the fullest 
and most logical development it has, as 
yet, attained. But, even in this country, 
it has embodied itself in many a cher- 
ished phrase, many an effective shibbo- 
leth. Thus, the Benthamite aspiration, 
“ Everybody to count for one: nobody for 
more than one,” or the more succinct for- 
mula, “One man, one vote,” is merely a 
translation into the vulgar tongue of Rous- 
seau’s doctrine of the equivalence of all 
members of the community, and of their 
natural right to participate equally in the 
expression of the general will. The dic- 
tum with which the air still resounds, that 
“the true political creed is faith in the 
people,” is but a variation on the theme 
that “ human nature is good,” justly reck- 
oned by Mr. John Moriey “the central 
moral] doctrine of the Revolution.” The 
equally familiar proposition that the adult 
males of any country — that is a majority 
of them told by head — however low in 
the scale of humanity, however devoid of 
the most elementary instincts and apti- 
tudes of freemen, as in Egypt, are its sole 
legitimate rulers, is only the practical ap- 
plication of the contrat social. Modern 
democracy is everywhere, more or less, of 
the same Jacobin type. It everywhere 
depends, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, upon the theory of man and so- 





ciety which Rousseau formulated, and 
which Robespierre sought to realize; an 
abstract, an unrelated, an universal man; 
identical in all ages, in all latitudes, in all 
races, in all states of civilization. It 
everywhere aspires, with varying degrees 
of vehemence, to sweep away historic in- 
stitutions, with the innumerable diversi- 
ties attaching to them, in order to make 
room for a reconstruction of the public 
order on the basis of arithmetic, and of 
what it calls pure reason. It everywhere 
worships what it accounts to be “ abstract 
rights,” and believes them to govern the 
world. Nor is its success difficult to un- 
derstand. “Ce qui fait une puissance 
extraordinaire aux idées de Rousseau,” 
wrote M. Taine to me some time ago (I 
cite his luminons words by his kind per- 
mission), “c’est surtout la simplicité de la 
conception. Un enfant, un ouvrier, croit 
la comprendre. En effet la raisonnement 
publique qu’elle enfante est aussi aisé 
qu’une régle de trois. Comment prouver 
& cet homme qu’il ne comprend pas, que la 
notion de |’état est une des plus difficiles 
& former, que le raisonnement politique est 
hors de sa portée? Ce serait l’offenser. 
Il ne peut pas admettre, méme comme 
possible, une chose si énorme: et son 
amour-propre suffit pour aveugler son 
bons sens.” 

Such, unquestionably is modern democ- 
racy as it lives and works, throughout 
Europe. Such is it especially in France, 
its original birthplace and present strong- 
hold, where its true characteristics and 
necessary tendencies are most clearly dis- 
cernible. What chiefly distinguishes its 
latest from its earlier phases, is its procla- 
mation of itself as “ scientific.” The orig- 
inal Jacobins refused to defer, even for 
one brief hour, the pleasure of butchering 
Lavoisier, upon the ground that the re- 
public had no need of chemists. Their 
successors are wiser in their generation 
and seek in the laboratory “a solid for- 
mula” for their politics. It is upon “ nat- 
ural truths,” they urge, that the foundation 
of the public order must rest. Physical 
science is the only true science, and its 
methods are the only true methods. Met- 
aphysics and transcendentalism, and, still 
more, “all religion and all religiosity,” 
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are mere shadows, serving but to divert | to which he is occasionally liable—are facts 
meu’s attention from phenomenal reali-| which cannot be disputed. They have long 


ties, which are the only realities, and to 
hinder progress in the material arts of 
life, which is the only progress. “La 
démocratie,” observes a very popular ex- 
ponent of it, *démolit Dieu, démolit tout 
le vieux monde, et une chose seule reste 
—Vévolution scientifique.” The trans- 
formation is like that wrought by Circe. 
And “ Darwinism” supplies the incanta- 
tion whereby it is accomplished. ‘Thanks 
to Professor Hickel there can be no doubt 
now about man’s essential bestiality. 
What a weapon wherewith to overthrow 
Christianity and all else that opposes it- 
self to the millennium of materialism! 
Yes; but, as I shall proceed to show, a 
double-edged weapon, no less fatal to the 
most cherished Jacobin dogmas than to 
religion. 

For whatever is doubtful, this is clear; 
that every dogma, however widely popu- 
lar, to which the facts are opposed, is 
doomed to certain extinction. Now, what 
are the facts of Darwinism? Let us view 
them apart from the theories engrafted 
upon them by Professor Hackel. I should 
be sorry to seem wanting in respect to so 
eminent a savant. Still I find it impossi- 
ble to withhold a modicum of sympathy 
from Mr. Coke, when, in his interesting 
work, ‘* Creeds of the Day,” he complains, 
“* The theories of Professor Hackel are as 
trying to my credulity as the Pentateuch 
itself.” It is, indeed, difficult to see why 
the speculations of professors should be 
more binding upon our belief than the 
revelations of prophets. We will turn, 
then, from the Darwinism of Herr Hickel 
to the Darwinism of Mr. Darwin. What 
may the researches of that indefatigable 
observer be taken to have established ? 
The supreme problem to which he ad- 
dressed himself was the origin of the 
human race as a distinct species. I shall 
present his solution of that problem in his 
own words, taken from the summary with 
which he ends his book on “ The Descent 
of Man.” 


The main conclusion arrived at in this work 
[he writes] and now held by many naturalists 
who are well competent to form a sound judg- 
ment, is that man is descended from some less 
highly organized form. The grounds upon 
which this conclusion rests will never be 
shaken, for the close similarity between man 
and the lower animals in embryonic develop- 
ment, as well as in innumerable points of 
structure and constitution, both of high and of 
the most trifling importance —the rudiments 
which he retains, and the abnormal reversions 





been known, but until recently they told us 
nothing with respect to the origin of man, 
Now when viewed by the light of our knowl- 
edge of the whole organic world, their mean- 
ing is unmistakable. . . . By considering the 
embryological structure of man, the homolo- 
gies which he presents with the lower animals, 
the rudiments which he retains, and the rever- 
sions to which he is liable, we can partly recall 
in imagination the former condition of our 
early progenitors, and can approximately place 
them in their proper position in the zoological 
series. We thus.learn that man is descended 
from a hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail 
and pointed ears, probably arboreal in its hab- 
its, and an inhabitant of the Old World. This 
creature, if its whole structure had been exam- 
ined by a naturalist, would have been classed 
amongst the Quadrumana, as surely as would 
the common and stil] more ancient progenitor 
of the Old and New World monkeys. The 
Quadrumana and all the higher mammals are 
probably derived from an ancient marsupial 
animal, and this through a long line of diversi- 
fied forms, either from some reptile-like or 
some amphibian-like creature, and this again 
from some fish-like animal. In the dim ob- 
scurity of the past we can see that the early 
progenitor of all the Vertebrata must have 
been an aquatic animal, provided with bran- 
chiz, with the two sexes united in the same 
individual, and with the most important or- 
gans of the body (such as the brain and heart) 
imperfectly developed. This animal seems to 
have been more like the larve of our existing 
marine Ascidians than any other known form, 


Such is Mr. Darwin’s main conclusion, 
and the principal instruments by which 
he supposes this vast transformation to 
have been wrought are the law of natural 
selection in the struggle for existence, and 
the law of sexual selection. The struggle 
for existence! That is the primary fact 
upon which Darwinism is built. The 
world, to the eye of science, is a scene of 
incessant struggle of individual against 
individual, of species against species. 
The more healthy, the more vigorous, the 
more fortunate survive and multiply. The 
weakest succumb, disappear, and perish. 
It is so in the vegetable world as in the 
animal. Even “the humblest flower that 
blows ” owes its every character and qual- 
ity to the strife of countless ages. It is, 
and ever has been so among men, from 
the rudest societies in which cannibals 
openly prey upon one another, up to the 
most civilized, where the process by which 
man devours man, though thickly veiled, 
is none the less real. “It’s no fish ye’re 
eating,” says Luckie Mucklebackit to the 
Antiquary, “it’s no fish ye’re eating, but 
men’s lives.” Nor can it be otherwise, if 
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we consider that, without the innumerable 
causes of limitation which spring from 
this ardent rivalry for life, each species 
would tend to multiply in geometric pro- 
portion and possess the globe. The doc- 
trine of natural selection means that out 
of innumerable tentatives, made by living 
beings whose organs and instincts are 
variable up to a certain point, the great 
majority come to nothing, but the ex- 
ceptionally happy hits, that fall in with 
the surrounding environment, succeed. 
Thanks to the struggle for existence, 
every favorable variety is bound to per- 
petuate itself, while harmful deviations 
are eliminated. The slightest variations, 
if they are of advantage to the individual 
in which they have produced themselves, 
by favor ng him, in comparison with his 
fellows, contribute to his conservation, 
and are transmitted to his posterity. And 
here comes in the law of sexual selection, 
which means “ the success of certain indi- 
viduals over others of the same sex, in 
relation to the propagation of the species.” 
Structural changes are the slowly accumu- 
lated results of functional changes. A 
new species is the issue of successive 
variations and adaptations. All the vast 
physical differences that distinguish man 
from the far off fish-like ancestor, com- 
mon to himself and other mammals, Mr. 
Darwin refers to the modifications thus 
wrought — modifications which he de- 
scribes as “accidental,” meaning, thereby, 
as he tells us (it is an odd use of the word), 
that they came to pass “from unrecog- 
nized or unassignable causes.” The bar- 
riers between man and the lower animals, 
once deemed insurmountable, which are 
presented by the intellectual faculties, 
language, the moral sense, religion, he 
considers to fall upon close and unpreju- 
diced observation. The differences which 
exist in these regions he will have to be 
of degree, not of kind; and in support of 
this view he adduces a vast number of 
most curious and cogent facts, which have 
been largely confirmed and supplemented 
by more recent writers. The attributes 
of man, he considers, are variable, and in 
the study of the lower animals he seeks 
the key to the understanding of the psychic 
faculties of humanity. What we call the 
moral sense in man he finds, in germ, in 
“our poor relations.” He considers it to 
be the outcome of the social instinct, 
which is acquired, or at the least devel- 
oped, by natural selection, and the chief 
elements of which are love and sympathy. 
Its earliest manifestations are definite and 
invariable, we might say, indeed, mechani- 





cal. But when consciousness and volition 
— the latest evolved of mental character- 
istics — have attained a certain develop- 
ment, it assumes the perfection in which 
we sometimes find it, say, in the elephant, 
the dog, the ape, and is manifested as the 
faculty of comparing past and future 
actions and their motives, the thoughts 
meanwhile excusing or else accusing one 
another. The criterion of the value of 
actions is, he thinks, the general good, by 
which he means the prosperity, the phys- 
ical and moral health, of the community. 
And these things depend upon the laws 
of life, which holding, as they do, of form 
and being, condition and environment, 
have no finality. Such are the main lines 
of Mr. Darwin’s teaching. It has been 
objected to him by Wigand that he wraps 
his theories up in facts. The objection 
seems to me eminently’unfair. No one 
can doubt the unsparing care with which 
he verifies his facts, or the absolute can- 
dor with which he presents them. He 
tells us, indeed — and we might reasona- 
bly have complained if he had not told us 
— what they seem to him to prove. But 
he warns us that his own views are 
sometimes “highly speculative,” and that 
“some will doubtless prove to be erro- 
neous.” I know of no writer in whom 
breathes more amply the spirit of the 
ancient philosopher: ‘* Don’t believe Soc- 
rates, but your own reason, which Socra- 
tes helps you to use.” What then, fol- 
lowing this canon, would seem to be the 
net result of this great naturalist’s labors ? 
What may we take him to have estab- 
lished? Here I can speak only for my- 
self. Looking at the evidence of various 
kinds, and weighing it, as one is accus- 
tomed to weigh testimony upon which a 
jury would be called to decide, in some 
grave issue touching the property, or rep- 
utation, or life of a man, I cannot but feel 
that an overwhelming case is made out 
for Mr. Darwin’s general conclusions ; 
that, in his own words, “ the great princi- 
ple of evolution stands up clear and firm; ” 
that in the development of the individual 
from the simple, unsegmented cell in 
which the human organism originates, we 
have the abstract and brief chronicle of 
the race. This is one of those cases in 
which “conspiring probabilities rus to- 
gether into a perfect conviction.” And 
we may, I suppose, take it, that the old 
view of the distinct origin of extant spe- 
cies has well-nigh disappeared from the 
world of thought; that every competent 
authority allows their derivation from a 
few original types, or from one. Profes- 








sor Hickel, indeed, notes it as “‘an inter- 
esting and instructive circumstance, that 
the greatest indignation of the discovery 
of man’s physical development from the 
ape, is displayed by those who differ the 
least, in intellectual or cerebral character- 
istics, from our common tertiary ances- 
tors.” Itis to be regretted that culture 
has not exercised upon the manners of 
the Teutonic savant the emollient influ- 
ence which the Latin poet claims for it. 
Still, this ferocious utterance of his is not 
perhaps wholly groundless. However that 
may be, the great glory of Darwin unques- 
tionably is, that he has provided us with 
a scientifically intelligible theory of de- 
scent. I am far from saying that his 
theory is complete, that it includes all the 
factors. On the contrary, I shall have 
occasion to show later on that there are 
two principal factors, as I must account 
of them, which he does not include at all 
— which, indeed, he was not called upon to 
consider. Moreover, it would seem clear 
that many of his hypotheses require to be 
largely modified, or even to be recast. 
This has been pointed out, with much 
cogency of reasoning and wealth of illus- 
tration, by Von Hartmann, whose admira- 
ble little volume on “The True and the 
False in Darwinism” should be in the 
hands of every student of Mr. Darwin’s 
works, With these reservations I cannot 
doubt that the law of natural selection, as 
he has stated it, largely explains the proc- 
ess of descent, or that the struggle for 
existence, the variation of types under 
circumstances, heredity, sexual selection, 
the action of environment, the use and 
disuse of organs, correlation, are really 
principles whereby the survival of the 
fittest is worked out. As little can I 
doubt the evolution of moral sentiment 
and dogma through prehistoric conditions, 
although I must take leave to question 
whether Mr. Darwin ever properly appre- 
hended the essential nature of ethics. 
These facts are among the assuréd con- 
quests of the modern mind. We may 
safely assume that in another quarter of a 
century they will be as generally accepted, 
as the law of the earth’s motion first dem- 
onstrated by Galileo, or the law of gravi- 
tation formulated by Newton. 

How then does modern democracy — 
the democracy which rests upon the theo- 
ries of Rousseau — look in the light of 
these facts, accepted by medico-atheistic 
Jacobinism as a complete explanation of 
the nature and origin of the human mam- 
mal? First consider his doctrine of the 
natural, inalienable, and imprescriptible 
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rights of the individual, which is the chief 
cornerstone of the whole Jacobin edifice. 
Howis it possible to predicate such rights 
of an animal whose attributes are con- 
stantly varying — whose original is not 
Jean-Jacques’s perfect man in a state of 
nature, but, not to go farther back, a trog- 
lodyte with half a brain, with the appe- 
tites and habits of a wild beast, with no 
conception of justice, and with only half- 
articulate cries for language? Of the ab- 
solute reason, which modern democracy 
professes to worship, usually under the 
strangest travesties, Darwinism knows 
nothing. Its only notion of reason, as 
of justice and of right, is relative. Right 
to be means might to be. For the true 
state of nature is a state of war; de//um 
omnium contra omnes. Again, take the 
thrice sacred formula, Liberty, equality, 
fraternity. What place is there for these 
conceptions if “the scientific evolution” 
alone remains as the one truth which mod- 
ern democracy will recognize? Liberty? 
the sovereignty of the individual? It dis- 
appears with the fiction of a perfectly 
homogeneous humanity. The message of 
“scientific evolution” to the masses is to 
know their masters, for that will be best 
for them; to recognize the provision of 
nature, which has made the few strong, 
wise, and able, and the many weak, fool- 
ish, and incompetent. Equality? So far 
from being the “holy law of nature,” as 
Marat was wont to affirm, it is flat blas- 
phemy against that law. Inequality is 
everywhere her rule and is the primary 
condition of progress. Why, man is noth- 
ing but the product of vast inequalities, 
of successive variations of previous ani- 
mal types, which have constituted him a 
species, a race, an individual. Inequali- 
ties of right rest upon inequalities of fact. 
Fraternity? Yes; the fraternity of Cain 
and Abel. Cain survived because he was 
fittest, and proved his fitness by surviving. 
And in his story you have the brief epit- 
ome of the history of mankind, from the 
unknown beginnings of organic life, in the 
impenetrable past, down to this very hour. 
The social contract? A pure fiction! 
Darwinism gives the lie direct to the in- 
dividualism which is of the very essence 
of Jacobinism. To nature, the individual 
is valueless, The natural goodness of 
the béte humaine? lt is aboriginally un- 
ethical; ferocious passions are its very 
groundwork; and all that countless ages 
of progress have effected has been, more 
or less imperfectly to tame them in favored 
varieties of it. To the democratic panacea 
of education, so confidently recommended 
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on the ground that “ the evil in the world is 
the fruit of bad education and bad institu- 
tions ” — Iam quoting Mr. John Morley’s 
exposition of this article of the revolu- 
tionary creed — Darwinism replies by the 
authoritative declaration of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, that “crime is really connected 
with an inferior mode of life, ztse/f usu- 
ally consequent upon an original inferi- 
ority of nature ;” that “ignorance is no 
more to be held the cause of crime than 
various other concomitants;” that “the 
belief in the moralizing effects of culture 
is absurd.” There is not one of the most 
cherished positions of modern democracy 
to which the Darwinism wherein it seeks 
a scientific basis —after having demol- 
ished God and the rest of the “ old world ” 
—is not absolutely fatal; while to the 
optimism underlying the whole political 
doctrine of Rousseau, it opposes the blank- 
est pessimism. Such is the radical antag- 
onism between Darwinism and what is 
popularly knownas democracy. If,as we 
are confidently assured, “scientific evolu- 
tion” is the only fact left, the natural, 
inalienable, and imprescriptible rights of 
man are dreams; there is no possible 
foundation for such rights in merely phys- 
ical nature. For where there is only mat- 
ter —as Herr Hackel and M. Paul Bert, 
and I suppose we must say Mr. Darwin 
too, conceive of matter—there are only 
physical and mathematical laws sovereign 
over all. And the individual automata 
which make up human society, like all 
else, are the slaves of mere force. There 
is one, and one only, true natural right 
founded upon the law of physical life, and 
that is the survival of the fittest. 

But as it is a capital error to confound 
Darwinism with the hypotheses of Herr 
Hickel, so is it to identify democracy with 
the speculations of Rousseau. Democ- 
racy is no mere theory; it is a political 
fact, the issue of countless centuries of 
social development. It is a term in that 
long progress of the Western world from 
status to contract, the true meaning of 
which is the evolution of the individual. 
Mr. Carlyle has called the French Revolu- 
tion “a truth written in hell fire.” Jaco- 
bin democracy may be called a truth veiled 
in sophisms. To the sophisms the facts 
of Darwinism are fatal. But the truth 
remains. That there are natural, impre- 
scriptible, and inalienable rights of man 
is no fiction, although Rousseau’s theories 
of them are fictitious. Democracy will 
have to abandon those theories, under 
penalties —the penalties which, by the 
very constitution of the universe, wait 





upon “whosoever maketh and loveth a 
lie.” 

It has been said that democracy must 
be “scientific.” We may well accept the 
dictum. And what is science but the log- 
ical apprehension of facts, as underlain b 
principles? Democracy must accept all 
the facts, the facts of Darwinism among 
the rest, and the political lessons which 
they teach. It will have to open its eyes 
to the fact that the State is not a conven- 
tional arrangement, arrived at by sover- 
eign individuals, but an organic growth, 
the component parts of which vary indefi- 
nitely in value; that there are social 
forces far higher than the numerical. It 
will have to learn that inequality among 
men, having for its perennial source the 
differences in their intellectual constitu- 
tions and psychic energies, lies at the 
very root of civilization; that subordina- 
tion, obedience, self-sacrifice, are primary 
public virtues; that liberty is zo¢ absolute 
but proportional. It will have to repent 
in sackcloth and ashes of that “ fanaticism 
of égalitairisme,” which is a levelling 
down and a retrogression towards barbar- 
ism, and to discern that the strong, the 
wise, the just, are the rightful leaders of 
the multitudes who are neither strong, nor 
wise, nor just, in the slow, oft-thwarted, 
but still continuous march upwards of the 
human race. Nor need this be a hard 
lesson. For hierarchical, society must of 
necessity be. Jacobin democracy differs 
from ancient and medizval merely in 
this, that it is not an aristocracy, or gov- 
ernment of the best, but a kakistocracy, 
or government of the worst —a polity in 
which wisdom, culture, virtue, even wealth, 
are suppressed by folly, ferocity, vice, and 
poverty. Once more: democracy will 
have to abandon its fond illusion of re- 
making the world in a day, or in a century, 
and to recognize as the law of the social 
organism, no less than of the individual, 
that binding together of old and new, the 
one handed down by heredity, the other 
added on by differentiation, which is of 
the very essence of evolution. So far the 
teachings of Darwinism are what may be 
called, in quite another than the partisan 
sense, Conservative. But they present 
other aspects, which are Radical, beyond 
the dreams of most politicians who affect 
that name. To mention only two of them: 
in the first place, while Darwinism an- 
nounces the right of true superiorities — 
racial or individual — it is fatal to false. 
No Jacobin, in his most dithyrambic 
mood, could more emphatically proclaim 
the death of artificial privilege, or demand 
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more imperiously a free career for talent, 
in the struggle for existence, the battle of 
life. Again, the great question of the day 
is the social question; and the first and 
last word of that question is capital. Its 
solution assuredly will not be found in 
those Socialistic schemes — the necessary 
outcome of Rousseau’s doctrines — which, 
Mr. Spencer has well said, amount to this: 
“To take from the worthy the things they 
have labored for, in order to give to the 
unworthy the things they have not earned.” 
But, as assuredly, Darwinism points to 
quite other conceptions of the responsibil- 
ities, of the nature of wealth, than those 
which its possessors are accustomed to 
entertain. Thus the great truth of the 
solidarity of the social organism, governed 
by the law of inequality, clearly indicates 
that the public contributions should be 
levied, not on income, but on property; 
nay more, that they should increase in 
percentage, as the property is greater. 
These unquestionably are among the 
truths that the democracy to which the 
world is so swiftly moving, must learn 
from Darwinism. But there is one thing 
—one thing needful before all others — 
which Darwinism cannot teach it. And 
that is the true foundation of human right. 
Where shail it find that foundation save 
in the spiritual nature of man, which the 
false prophets of the people ignore, or 
deny, or deride? 

“The people.” The word may weil 
make us pause. The very conception of 
the people, as we now entertain it, is the 
creation of the most spiritual of all reli- 
gions. It is the direct outcome of the 
teaching of Christianity, that all men are 
equal before God in their spiritual nature. 
And in this spiritual nature, I confidently 
say, is the only source of human duty and 
of human right. The whole moral world 
requires for its existence only two person- 
alities: the divine and the human. But 
these are the two pillars upon which it 
rests. Without them no notion of ethics 
is possible, save only as mere fragments 
of a ruined edifice. Yes; man is born 
free in a profounder sense than Rousseau 
dreamed of. His will is free. That is 
the interior citadel of personality, wherein 
he rules as king, which no merely external 
force can ever storm. It is the liberty of 
the autonomous will that makes us per- 
sons. “ These are my deeds,” * This is my 
life” — only a self-determined being can 
say that. And physical science can tell 
us nothing of this attribute of self-determi- 
nation. Howshouldit? For it dwells in 
the sphere of physical necessity. It is 





occupied with secondary causes, and their 
connection in the visible, tangible, pon- 
derable universe. But free will is a cause 
outside that chain. It is a cause which is 
its own cause. To attain to any knowl- 
edge of it, we must pass from the phenom- 
enal to the noumenal, from the relative to 
the absolute. “ Let us take nothing from 
the human mind. Suppression is a crime. 
Certain faculties of man are directed 
towards the unknown. The unknown 
is an ocean. What is conscience? The 
compass of the unknown.” So Victor 
Hugo, in words worthily enshrining an 
august fact, which democracy will do well 
to learn from this prophet of its own. In 
free will is that faculty of man from which 
right springs. In the moral sense, or con- 
science, is the natural, imprescriptible, 
indefeasible law and measure of human 
right — a law far transcending the law of 
the welfare of the species, which is the 
highest revealed by physics, transcending 
but including it. For if, as seems to me 
unquestionable, the physical world, espe- 
cially as we may now view it, in this nine- 
teenth century, witnesses for reason, if 
the records of human experience witness 
for truth — the best of our race have lived 
and died for that ideal, and many who will 
read these words know well that for it 
they too would even dare to die — it is in 
the law of conscience, written on the 
fleshly tables of the heart, that we have 
the witness for justice. Human nature 
everywhere bears about this concept of 
moral obligation, however various its 
correlatives may be. Everywhere, deep 
down in the most sacred recesses of con- 
sciousness, is the imperious conviction 
that 


because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence. 


Nor does the internal monitor which 
insists upon this tremendous obligation 
fail to exhibit its credentials. ‘“ Con- 
science,” says Butler — and the world will 
never outgrow that teaching — “con- 
science magisterially exerts itself, and if 
not forcibly stopped, naturally and always, 
of course, goes on to anticipate a higher 
and more effectual sentence which shall 
hereafter second and affirm its own.” Its 
office is prophetic. Itis, in Victor Hugo’s 
phrase, “the compass of the unknown,” 
ever pointing man to the divine personal- 
ity: 1 homo, tantum nomen, si te scias! 
And what, if we weigh the matter well, is 
the very central idea of Christianity but 
this, of the root of moral obligation in the 
divine nature ard in mar’s filial relation 
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to it? Democracy will do well to study 
the working of that idea in the world. 
For it will have to be impartially scientific ; 
to accept, like other facts, the facts of 
history, which is the record of social evo- 
lution. If any fact in the annals of our 
race is clear, beyond controversy, it is 
that Christianity wrought out the greatest 
emancipatory movement which the world 
has ever seen, freeing the consciences of 
men from the yoke of Czsarism; raising 
woman from her degradation, as the sport 
of man’s caprice, to moral and spiritual 
equality with him; striking the fetters 
from the slave; and making of the rich 
the stewards of the poor. As certain is it 
that all this was wrought by speaking to 
rulers, to men, to masters, to the wealthy, 
of duty. It was upon moral obligation, 
attaching to man’s spiritual nature, and 
directly governing every social relation, 
that Christianity based that doctrine of 
human right whereby we yet exist as civ- 
ilized men. Other foundation can no man 
lay. But it is precisely this idea of di- 
vinely appointed, all-pervading obligation, 
as the paramount law of life, that contem- 
porary Jacobinism holds in the greatest 
abhorrence, and burns to destroy. It 
breathes the spirit of Bentham, who held 
that “there is something disagreeable 
and repulsive about the word ‘ duty,’ ” and 
desired to expunge “ought” from the 
vocabulary. Nor is there a sadder or 
more ominous sign of the times than the 
widespread decay of this idea, the increas- 
ing repugnance to any notion of human 
responsibility, under the influence of that 
base mechanical * philosophy” — what a 
profanation of so divine a word ! — which 
is poisoning every spring of purpose and 
action in the modern mind. A generation 
nourished on “ mealy-mouthed philanthro- 
pies ” has well-nigh lost the conception of 
justice, as the august jurisprudence of 
Rome defined it ; the constant and perpet- 
ual will (vo/untas) to render to each his 
due. It has degraded the civil magistrate 
from the minister of the divine vengeance, 
to a scarecrow for the protection of per- 
son and property. The criminal is no 
longer exhibited as an object of disgust 
and hatred, but of pity and indulgence. 
We are told that it is not his free person- 
ality, his /éber ego, that is in fault. His 
moral freedom is scouted as an old-world 
illusion. We are bidden to believe that 
what is culpable is not part and parcel of 
the man, nay, his very essence, but the 
operation or inoperativeness upon him of 
certain external agents,—the State, so- 
ciety, education. One knows by experi- 
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ence — the last decade of the last century 
sufficiently teaches us — what is the prac- 
tical issue of this monstrous denial of the 
instinct of perversity, the love of evil for 
its own sake, innate in man, the “ape and 
tiger”? within him, in resistance to which 
lies his moral probation, as “man, and 
master of his fate.” There are no men 
whose feet are so swift to shed blood as 
Jacobin panegyrists of man’s natural vir- 
tuousness. Itis but a step, and a short 
one, from the proclamation that all is good 
in human nature, to the discovery that all 
is “suspect.” The terror is the neces- 
sary fruit of Rousseau’s optimism. As- 
suredly, modern democracy, whatever 
political form it may assume — which is 
a matter of comparatively small impor- 
tance, if it is not to issue in a solution 
of the continuity of human progress — 
will have to ground its doctrine of human 
right, not upon theories which depersonal- 
ize man, but upon the primary facts of free 
will and moral obligation, which constitute 
him a person ; will nave to desert its med- 
ico-atheistic teachers and to give ear to 
Kant as, in prophet tones, he warns this 
new age that “without a God, and with- 
out a world invisible to us now but hoped 
for, the glorious ideas of ethics may in- 
deed be objects of approbation and ad- 
miration, but cannot be the springs of 
purpose and action.” 

But it may be asked, How do these 
transcendental conceptions accord with 
Darwinism? The answer to that ques- 
tion seems to me to be indicated by a 
well-known dictum of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, that “there is no knowledge without 
phantasmata,’ which, translated into 
modern dialect, means, that phenomena, 
to be really apprehended, must be pre- 
sented to the understanding by the imag- 
inative faculty; in other words, must be 
viewed transcendentally. I accept grate- 
fully all that Mr. Darwin can teach me 
about the facts of natural history. But he 
cannot teach me that which he did not 
himself know, that of which he disclaimed 
all knowledge. A physicist, not a philos- 
opher, he worked in the sphere of sense 
perception. In metaphysics, in mental 
science, as is evident upon the face of his 
writings, he was quite unversed. He 
tells us explicitly that his system “is not 
concerned with the origin of spiritual or 
vital forces.” That moral sense, of which 
I have been writing, may have been 
evolved as Mr. Darwin supposes. The 
facts seem to me to point clearly to such 
aconclusion. I donot doubt that as the 
germ of ethics exists in the low varieties 








of our race, still extant, who seem less 
human than our dogs and horses, as it 
existed in tertiary and quaternary men, 
aptly characterized by the poet as mutum 
et turpe pecus, so also, it existed, dor- 
mant, like sunlight in coal, but still really 
there, in the strange and monstrous forms 
of sentient being, which peopled the earth 
for incalculable ages before the appear- 
ance of our race, and which were the es- 
sential precursors and preliminaries of 
humanity. I can as little doubt that the 
physical organism, material nature, human 
society, have been conditions and instru- 
ments of its evolution. But you do not 
explain a thing by merely tracing it back 
to rudimentary forms or by exhibiting the 
course of its development. If there is 
any one fact of which I am sure it is this: 
that in the moral sense there is something 
transcending organic life and sensation. 
Relativity is the last word of Darwinism, 
as of all physical science. The categore 
ical imperative is not relative. It has a 
value quite independent of my interests, 
of all interests. It is absolute. Phys- 
ical science cannot tell me what it means. 
But it can tell me much of the meaning of 
physical science. “Everything in the 
phenomenal world,” says Leibnitz, “takes 
place at the same time mechanically and 
metaphysically ; but the source of the me- 
chanical is the metaphysical.” The facts 
given by physics are but the printed sy]l- 
lables. It is the office of metaphysics to 
construethem. Those “ beautiful contriv- 
ances” which Mr. Darwin so well de- 
scribes in his book on the “ Fertilization 
of Orchids,” surely indicate objective pur- 
pose, design. The doctrine of final causes 
alone offers a rational interpretation of 
them. I do not speak of final causes as 
Dr. Pangloss expounds them. I speak of 
what Professor Huxley happily calls “ that 
wider teleology, which is not touched by 
the doctrine of evolution, but is actually 
based upon its fundamental proposition.” 
Again, what I read in the same fascinating 
volume of the “ marvellous adjustments ” 
between the plants and their environment, 
speaks to me plainly of a cause inherent 
in them which is one of the attributes of 
life itself. Nor, when I rise from its pe- 
rusal, is there room left in me for doubt 
of the intelligence of these wonderful 
plant-organisms, of their consciousness, 
however dim, of their surroundings, of 
their possession, in their measure, of the 
self-same endowment which in man we 
call mind. Mr. Darwin’s facts point as 
clearly to a psychic basis of life as to 
directive intelligence. And so they lend 
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themselves to the deepest spiritual teach- 
ing, and receive from it their only legiti- 
mate explanation. They lead us on to 
think, with Wordsworth, of “life and 
soul to every mode of being inseparably 
linked ;” to conceive of matter, not as the 
base thing of the sensualistic philosophy, 
but as substance in its dynamic condition, 
pregnant with the potentiality of personal- 
ity; to regard its laws as modes of the 


divine agency, its properties as effects of 


the divine indwelling. And surely thus 
the whole universe is transfigured before 
us, and we catch, as “in high dream and 
solemn vision,” some glimpse of its real 
meaning. The supreme law which rules 
throughout it is a law of tendency upward, 
of striving after perfection. This is the 
true law of evolution. Not only in man, 
but in the non-human animal, in the plant, 
and everywhere throughout the one great 
family of organic life, down to the furthest 
limits of consciousness, of existence — 
the two words denote one thing, cogito, 
ergo sum — this great law rules supreme. 
What a flood of light is hereby thrown 
upon that deep saying that “the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether,” waiting for the deliverance! “In 
pain”? — pain everywhere; pain through- 
out the boundless battlefield, the illimita- 
ble sepulchre of creation ; but everywhere 
the necessary instrument of advance, not 
fruitless; even as He in whom the eter- 
nally ideal became the historically real, 
was made perfect through suffering, in 
this, as in all else, “the first-born of every 
creature.” The highest and noblest of 
our race, in all ages and in all creeds, bear 
witness that to them pain was no real evil, 
but a supremely beneficent discipline. 
With one voice they proclaim that there 
is only one evil in the world; deflection 
from its divinely appointed law. And 
herewith accords the testimony of the 
moral sense, even in the lowest and least 
noble; for it speaks no word of * happi- 
ness, our being’s end and aim;” it wit- 
nesses only of justice. Happiness! If 
that be the end and aim, the martyrs, the 
saints, the heroes, in every generation — 
who “ suffered countless things, who bat- 
tled for the true, the just” — were indeed 
fools and blind; and the voice of con- 
science is alie. But to tell me that, is as 
much a contradiction of a fact as would be 
the denial of my sense perception. As 
much, or, rather, far more. For the fact 
thus gainsaid is witnessed for by my high- 
est faculty, and is far more certain to me 
than anything in the phenomenal sphere. 
And this transcendent faculty supplements 
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the testimony of physical science, and 
lightens, as nothing else can, “ the bur- 
den and the mystery of all this unintelligi- 
ble world.” Darwinism tells me of law 
reigning throughout this universe of pain 
and death. Conscience replies: “ Yes; 
supremely just law. And that is enough 
for thee to know. Cease thy foolish prat- 
ings of happiness and unhappiness. Cease 
thy blind guessings at insoluble enigmas. 
‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?’ although ‘his way is in the sea, 
and his paths in the great waters, and his 
footsteps are not known.’” 

I venture to commend these considera- 
tions to earnest men of all religions, and 
especially to those among them — no small 
number—who rage furiously together 
against the doctrine of Mr. Darwin with- 
out really comprehending it. I would beg 
of such to lay to heart the dictate of 
Hebrew wisdom, “ First understand, then 
argue.” And to this precept of the Tal- 
mud they might well add the reflection of 
the Hindu sacred writer, “A fact is not 
altered by a hundred texts.” I would 
urge them to weigh the responsibility at- 
taching to those who seek to link living 
spiritual faith to dead physical theories, 
as though He whom we adore as Deus 
scientiarum could be served by opposi- 
tion to any science. I would even ask a 
certain school of Christian apologists to 
reconsider some of their favorite posi- 
tions ; for example, the conception of cre- 
ation formulated, with unconscious irrev- 
erence, by a popular American divine, 
that “ Almighty God once took some 
nothing, and in a week produced the uni- 
verse as it stands, and one man.” Gres- 
well, I remember, in his ** Fasti Catholici ” 
is at the pains to fix the precise date of 
this event; it occurred, he tells us, in the 
autumn of B.C. 4004. Is itin vain to set 
before such minds the majestic belief to 
which Mr. Darwin guides us, of uniform 
law, working through all time and all 
space, for the development of order and 
beauty from the formless void, of life and 
intelligence from primordial nebulosity ; 
and even now working on to vaster issues? 
Again, why should good people cry, “ He 
blasphemeth!” when the naturalist dis- 
plays the derivation of our race from infe- 
rior types of animal life, and yet acquiesce 
unmurmuringly, or even joyously, in the 
process of human generation which — 
classic passages of Jeremy Taylor, of 
Sterne, of Schiller, point it out all too 
plainly — exhibits a still more ignomini- 
ous starting-point for ourselves? Surely 
Mr. Darwin is well warranted when he 





contends, “It is not more irreligious to 
explain the origin of man, as a distinct 
species, through the laws of variation and 
natural selection, than to explain the birth 
of an individual through the laws of ordi- 
nary reproduction. The birth of the spe- 
cies and of the individual,” he adds, in 
wise and pious words, “are equally part 
of the grand sequence of events which the 
mind refuses to accept as the result of 
blind chance. The understanding revolts 
at such a conclusion.” Yes. But it re- 
volts, too, at the ineptitudes of defenders 
of the faith who know not how to employ 
the language of science and of reason. 
And here, I am convinced, is one cause, 
and that not the least, of the irreligious- 
ness of the new democracy. 
W. S. LILLy. 


From The Argosy. 
MISS JOLLIBERT’S PROPOSAL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ADONAIS, Q.C.” 


MIss JoLLIBERT was a handsome wom- 
an. There were people who said she was 
cold-looking, and people who said she was 
passée, and people who said she had a 
decided will of her own; but no one who 
denied that she was handsome. And they 
generally added with a nod and a lowering 
of the voice: “ And rich!” in a way which 
seemed to say, that if Miss Jollibert’s 
looks were undeniable, yet still more un- 
deniable were her riches. 

People were quite right — Miss Jollibert 
was cold-looking. She was a woman with 
an athletic, upright figure, a haughtily cut 
brunette face, a rather high Roman nose, 
and a rather high color. And Miss Jolli- 
bert had a decided will of her own; her 
eyes were of the dark, lazy, mysterious 
type, which are as good as a sign-post 
pointing toit. As for being passée — of 
course, strictly speaking, she was passée ; 
Miss Jollibert was thirty-three; and most 
women are passée at twenty-seven, let 
alone thirty-three. Mince matters as one 
likes, that is the long and the short of it. 

On the other hand, many women of 
Miss Jollibert’s type are positively hand- 
somer at sixty than at thirty-three. Peo- 
ple say of them then, What a grand old 
woman! From the extreme dignity of 
Miss Jollibert’s mien, it seemed as if she 
had always in her mind, as she sailed, with 
her head high, past the simpering school- 
girls of Malchester: “ Poor, poor things ! 
at thirty-three, people say of me that I am 
handsome; and at sixty they will call me 
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a grand old woman. What will they say 
of you?” 

There is no doubt whatever that Miss 
Jollibert was simply admiring the distant 
landscape; but it seemed to the school- 
girls that she was repeating this ; and they 
resented it by saying that she was cold- 
looking and passée. Even they, however, 
never failed to add that Miss Jollibert was 
a handsome woman. 

Malchester was a busy, populous, manu- 
facturing town, and Miss Jollibert’s father 
—an extremely wealthy paint-manufac- 
turer — had died mayor of it. So that it 
was of course incumbent on Miss Jollibert 
to inhabit a house in one of the most fash- 
ionable suburbs; and that the house, like 
herself, should be handsome and dignified. 
She kept a great many women-servants, 
and two indoor menservants, and a large 
carriage with a large and very vivid crest; 
as was only befitting the daughter of so 
large a paint-manufacturer. 

It was really quite a pretty sight to see 
handsome Miss Jollibert, in her handsome 
blue silk dress, and seated in her hand- 
some blue barouche, and with her hand- 
some blue-liveried servants and handsome 
blue-grey horses, drive forth under the 
shadow of her azure parasol upon a smil- 
ing summer’s day. She generally looked 
straight before her, between the horses’ 
heads ; se didn’t turn aside to recognize 
everybody. She had a little way of draw- 
ing herself up and sighing “ Hum,” like a 
genuine bee, which was enough to make 
the most impertinent heart quail. Never- 
theless when Miss Jollibert liked, she 
could smile out of her deep brown eyes 
to this side and to that too, not a little 
sweetly. It was a marvel to all the world 
why she persisted in remaining Miss Jolli- 
bert. When the weather was rainy, the 
open barouche was substituted by a dark 
red carriage, with scarlet wheels. When 
it snowed again, she spun away over the 
sparkling surface, her sleigh a heteroge- 
neous but artistic confusion of sealskin, 
sable-tail, and ermine, herself a study in 
peacock-blue. 

When it snowed. It was snowing very 
hard one winter’s night that Miss Jollibert 
sat alone before her drawing-room fire. 
It was a magnificent fire, and the drawing- 
room was simply a blaze of magnificence, 
and Miss Jollibert was indeed magnificent 
in diamonds and a rose-colored velvet 
dress — so bright that it made her per- 
haps too brilliant complexion look quite 
pale in comparison ; as probably she knew. 
Everything, from the superb Eastern 
knickknacks in the brackets, to the hot- 





house flowers on the tables, spoke of 
wealth. You looked at all parts of the 
room, and you said, What expenditure! 
Then you looked at Miss Jollibert herself, 
and repeated, What expenditure! more 
emphatically than before. And if you 
were a sensitive person of quick thought, 
you added to yourself: “ How would a 
poor man feel in this room?” 

Miss Jollibert, at all events, appeared 
to feel very comfortable. Her diamonds 
flashed in the firelight, as she lay back in 
a luxurious armchair, and toyed with the 
folds of her rose-colored velvet. The 
people of Malchester said it was ridiculous 
Miss Jollibert should dress herself up in 
rose-colored velvet and diamonds when 
she was alone, for the simple pleasure of 
seeing the firelight flash on them. Miss 
Jollibert, however, cared little what any 
one said, and at all events she was look- 
ing superbly handsome. 

A clock on the mantelpiece struck the 
hour of eight; and a minute after, eight 
tolled forth from a neighboring steeple, 
and was borne to Miss Jollibert’s window 
with a gust of drifting snow. She shiv- 
ered at the sound of the snow, leaned for- 
ward and poked the fire; then turned and 
settled the various pieces of the little tea- 
service on the low table beside her. She 
went over them all. A creampot, a slop- 
bowl, a sugar-basin, and two teacups. 
She examined the two teacups particu- 
larly; little priceless trinkets they were. 
She put them down, and examined her 
own beautiful hands — they were beautiful 
hands. Then she removed the little toast- 
rack on the table down to the fire; after 
which she fell into a profound reverie 
until a quarter past eight, when she roused 
herself once more, and rang the bell. 

An instant after a servant, dressed in 
black, appeared at the door. 

“James,” asked she, in a peculiarly 
musical contralto voice, “did you deliver 
my note to the bishop ? — You did ?— And 
waited for the answer? — What was the 
exact message given to you?” 

“ His lordship sent his compliments, if 
you please ’m, and he would be happy to 
be at Miss Jollibert’s by five minutes to 
eight precisely.” 

“ Hum,” sighed Miss Jollibert. 


Just as Miss Jollibert sighed “ Hum,” 
a tall man, some years turned forty, was 
stamping his feet free from snow down- 
stairs in the hall. Seen by the flickering 
lamp-light, he looked a very pale and 
rather gaunt student; but when he passed 
on up into the brilliancy of the staircase, 
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his clear-cut features lost their gauntness ; 
and one uoted the striking intellect of his 
large, white brow, and the limpid beauty 
of his rather dreamy eyes. When the 
door opened, he smiled straight over at 
the rose-colored velvet figure, and ad- 
vanced, holding out his hand and saying 
very sweetly, — 

“I’m sorry I’m late, Miss Jollibert.” 

She did not speak until she had poured 
tea into the two teacups, and seated her- 
self with her own in the armchair which 
she had before occupied. 

“I dare say you were rather surprised 
when you had my note this afternoon, 
bishop?” 

He stirred his tea slowly, looking at 
her, and smiling again. 

“T was curious to know what could be 
the important matter that was troubling 
Miss Jollibert’s mind; and I was glad, 
very glad, to think perhaps I was going to 
be of some use to my old friend, Miss Jol- 
libert.” 

She played with her diamond rings a 
little nervously, and turning her head 
looked into the fire. 

* An old friend; yes, so you are. You 
seem to have been an old friend all my 
life. I cannot remember the time when I 
did not know you. I know that other 
people call me foolish and vain behind my 
back, and somehow or other, I know that 
you never do. Would you rather that I 
told you now what is upon my mind — or 
would you rather wait a little?” 

Stretching up he settled the little tea- 
cup carefully amongst the Sévres china 
on the mantelpiece; and crossing his legs, 
folded his white hands composedly on his 
apron, 

“T should wish you to tell me all about 
it at once, Marion. Why delay anything 
you may have to say?” 

She hesitated an instant longer, the fire- 
light playing round her heavy eyelashes. 
“The long and the short of the thing is 
this,” she said; “or rather this is what 
might be called the short of it, and the 
long will come after. I have made up my 
mind to go over to Rome.” 

The bishop uncrossed his legs with a 
sudden movement, and stared at Miss 
Jollibert. After an instant’s pause, he 
raised himself once more, and brought his 
teacup carefully down from the mantel- 
= again. ‘ My dear,” said he, “ could 

trouble you for just a Zee¢/e more sugar ; 
just the /e—eas¢ thing. Thank you, thank 
you. Ah!” 

The ah was more in the way of a sigh 
than an interjection; and with it he half 








closed one eye, and minutely inspected 
with the other the morsel of currant bun 
he was engaged in eating. There was 
something in the action which appeared 
to irritate Miss Jollibert slightly, for she 
pushed her chair back from the fire, and 
asked him very quickly: “ Did your lord- 
ship not hear me?” 

He finished the currant bun, and folded 
his hands composedly again. 

“So,” repeated he, “‘you have quite 
made up your mind to go over to Rome?” 

“ Quite,” said Miss Jollibert; and after 
an instant’s pause, unbroken except for 
the crackling of the flames, she added 
“ Quite,” again. 

“Why ?” asked the bishop quickly. 

“On account of my convictions,” re- 
plied Miss Jollibert, still more quickly. 

“Ah!” sighed the bishop once more. 
His lordship passed his hand slowly all 
over his heavy masses of flaxen hair. 
Miss Jollibert fastened her large brown 
eyes upon him rather mournfully, and 
after a minute began to talk. 

“ Of course it has taken me a long time 
to make up my mind about this; and, ot 
course, I am very sorry. I have studied 
Butler, and Jeremy Taylor, and Luther’s 
treatises, and Manning, and Newman, I 
have fought against my convicticns as I 
never fought against anything before; 
and yet, in spite of myself as it were, I 
have been converted. Of course I am 
very sorry that it should be so. In acase 
like this, however, I think that one is not, 
perhaps, entirely responsible for one’s 
own conversion.” 

The bishop inspected the side of his 
handsome foot, and settling himself yet a 
little more comfortably, nodded with much 
benevolence. “Quite so, quite so; very 
possibly not, my dear.” 

Miss Jollibert flushed slightly. 

* No,” she resumed with some warmth. 
“Why of course you must know yourself, 
bishop, that most ancient theologians, 
and ad/ prophets, foretold the foundation 
of one permanent and apostolic Church. 
I don’t suppose that even the Bishop of 
Malchester would care to assert that 
Church to be the Church of England.” 

Henry Hammersley, Bishop of Mal- 
chester, took a long sip of his tea, and 
turning his limpid blue eyes round upon 
Miss Jollibert, smiled. ‘ My dear,” said 
he gently, “I always feel very diffident 
about making any assertions.” 

“*Well— but I don’t,” pursued she, 
with a slight tremor in her voice. “Just 
think what it is for me to be convinced, 
firmly convinced, in my mind, of there 
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being no English Church, no English 
rites, no English orders to be relied upon.’ 

“O—h!” said he, wheeling sharp round, 
and snatching another little ‘bit of currant 
bun from the plate. “So I’m not a bish- 
rs) ? ” 

“ No,” cried Miss Jollibert, half angrily 
and half in laughter; “at least, I don’t 
think so. I am very sorry, but I can’t 
make up my mind that you are. I am 
very sorry to say such things. Don’t be 
angry with me, bishop.” 

He stretched his hand out for the little 
poker, and gave a sharp tap to a bit of 
coal which sent it rattling noisily down 
upon the painted tiles. “I beg your par- 
don, my dear,” said heruefully. ‘I ought 
never to have meddled with the fire, you 
see — just as you ought never to have 
meddled with the theologians. Hand me 
the tongs, Marion.” 

She did as he asked her, a rush of tears 
coming into her dark eyes. “It is of no 
use to talk to me in that way; no use 
saying anything, since I have quite made 
up my mind. And besides that,” she add- 
ed, after a slight pause, with her eyes 
fixed anxiously upon the back of the bish- 
op’s fair head, just then within dangerous 
proximity of the grate: “I have. quite 
made up my mind that I’m going to dis- 
pose of my house, and my horses, and my 
furniture, and everything; and immedi- 
ately after I have collected the money, 
I shall go into a convent, and take the 
veil.” 

He put the tongs carefully down on the 
fender; and sticking two of his long white 
fingers into Miss Jollibert’s sugar- r-basin, 
brought out a little pointed lump, and bal- 
anced it dreamily in the air. 

* Ah,” sighed he again. 

Miss Jollibert pushed her chair back 
abruptly, and stood before him. “ Why 
do you only answer ah, like that? I asked 
you here to help me, because you always 
used to help me with things; and now 
you only answer ah.” Then turning sud- 
denly away, she crossed both hands upon 
the mantelpiece, and leaned her head 
down upon them. “Oh, don’t you see 
whatitis? Don’t you understand? What 
is the use of a carriage, and horses, and 
furniture, and wealth ‘like mine? What 
is the use of life? I want to do some- 
thing. I want to live.” 

The bishop rose. He drew one of her 
hands gently from her face, and closed 
his own over it. “J understand,” he said 
huskily, and looked straight into the fire. 

The snow rattled against the window, 
and the wind howled around the corner 





of the square. He leaned one elbow on 
the gold-colored plush, and rested his fair 
head on it. He was a very young man, 
this, to be a bishop. There was scarcely 
a silver thread mingled with the glisten- 
ing masses. Miss Jollibert, too, as she 
stood in the firelight, looked the perfec- 
tion of a well-built, handsome-featured 
woman. It would have seemed as if the 
weight of her hand oppressed the bishop, 
for he breathed very hard as he stood 
there holding it, Miss Jollibert’s moist 
eyes staring pensively the while into the 
distant half-gloom of the antechamber. 

After a long pause some thought ap- 
peared suddenly to strike him, for with an 
abrupt movement he drew his hand away ; 
and walking across to the other side of the 
fire, ostentatiously put up his double eye- 
glass to examine a little Alma Tadema 
upon the opposite wall. 

“Don’t confuse your convictions with 
your inclinations,” he began. “(Your 
father had that picture in a much better 
light than you have, Marion.) As you 
say, do something, but don’t let your in- 
clination to do something interfere with 
your convictions. (If you were to shorten 
the string it might be better.) Why not 
become a doctor?” 

“A doctor!” ejaculated she, dazedly. 

“Yes,” he continued, working with the 
string of the picture in an abstracted fash- 
ion. “Or a lawyer; there would be a 
great path of usefulness open to you. I 
have heard of lady solicitors — and you 
might step into your uncle Matthew’s 
practice. I dare say there will be lady 
barristers and lady ministers by-and-by. 
Why, my dear, you might even become a 
bishop ! In Tadema’s pictures detail, and 
detail alone ——” 

“ Bishop,” interrupted Miss Jollibert in 
a preternaturally calm tone, “ my convic- 
tions interfere in no way with my desire 
to do something. My convictions are, of 
course, the result of conversion.” 

“Who converted you?” enquired he, 
still with his back to her, and passing 
rapidly to another picture. “ Was it the 
ancient theologians or the prophets? 
Well, Marion, you have asked my ad- 
vice. Shall I tell you, then, what I think 
you ought to do with your life? I shall 
soon be growing an old man, and I am 
a very old friend, so I may be privileged 
to say what I choose. I think you ought 
to marry.” 

She answered nothing for a moment; 
then, moving slowly beside him, began to 
converse about the pictures and their 
various merits and demerits, in an easy, 
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conversational manner which was surpris- 
ing in itself, considering the suppressed 
emotion of her voice hardly a minute ago. 
The bishop turned quickly round, and, 
closing his eyeglass with a sharp click, 
stood looking at her. Just as she was 
beginning to enlarge upon the beauties of 
a certain holy family she had seen at St. 
Petersburg, he walked straight back to 
the mantelpiece, and leaning his-face on 
his hand again, interrupted her without 
ceremony. 

“ Marion,” he said gravely, “I thought 
you wanted me to help you.” 

Her eyes lit up, and she answered 
quickly with all the emotion in her voice 
again. ‘Yes, and when I ask you to do 
so, when I tell you seriously that I have 
made up my mind to go into a convent 
and take the veil, you reply by treating the 
whole thing as a Joke, and advising me — 
to marry! This is not what I expected 
from you.” 

He stood beside her in a moment, his 
whole manner changing. “I never sup- 
posed that it was,” he said. “1 never 
supposed that it was what you expected. 
Nevertheless, Marion, it is my advice, 
and I repeat it to you. 1 think you ought 
to marry.” 

Sbe looked at him for a minute longer, 
her expression varying betwixt surprise 
and impatience. “ What do you mean?” 
she asked. “/ repeat that you are treating 
the whole thing as a joke; and that I 
think that it is very unkind of you to do 
so. Jarry / that is a proof in itself that 
you are laughing at me. Marry whom?” 

Turning swiftly away he took a rapid 
turn up and down the room; then halting 
beside the tea-table, began to finger ner- 
vously with the dainty tea-service. 

“I’m sure I don’t know how to say it to 
you,” he hesitated almost tearfully. “I 
know so well that you have never sus- 
pected anything; and I have been so 
much afraid of startling you; and I have 
been so ridiculous. But if I might dare, 
that is—if ycu would allow me — Ma- 
rion,” he cried, with a sudden movement 
of his arm, which upset the sugar-basin, 
and sent a shower of knots pattering over 
the floor, ‘1 would say — JZarry me.” 


As for the people of Malchester, they 
declared they couldn’t have believed it, 
either of Miss Jollibert or the bishop. 
Half of them said especially of Miss Jolli- 
bert; and the other half Jarticularly of 
the bishop. There were no very definite 
rumors afloat until one evening when the 
bishop went out to dine with a friend, and 
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after dinner told a little humorous story, 
in his own humorous way. 

Two days later there were upwards of 
ninety distinct reports of this story, the 
least wild of which was, that the bishop 
had tried to persuade Miss Jollibert to 
imprison herself in a convent, but that 
she had replied no, she would sooner 
marry him than that; and so, from one 
thing to another, they were to be married. 
As to the hitch in this version: namely, 
why in the name of wonder the bishop 
could want Miss Jollibert to imprison 
herself in a convent ; a lady of the Baptist 
persuasion soon filled that up. She dis- 
covered that the bishop and Miss Joilibert 
were in the habit of playing cards together 
of an evening — playing cards — bézique, 
or some such game; that was to say, of 
course, equivalent to gambling. So by 
the end ot the week it was widely current 
throughout Malchester, that the bishop 
was encumbered with heavy gambling 
debts, which were about to be liquidated 
by Miss Jollibert. 

At the very height of all this, the bish- 
op’s fair head, and shiny black coat, ap- 
peared for the first time in the blue ba- 
rouche, vis-a-vis to Miss Jollibert. It was 
a sunshiny day, and the bishop was no- 
ticed to be laughing. It very often re- 
quires only a straw, or a pin-point, to 
change insanity to sanity, unpopularity 
to popularity, ferocity to mildness. In 
this case the bishop’s laugh was the 
symbolical pin-point. Next morning the 
heavy clouds of suspicion had rolled 
away, and the blue sky shone again. Next 
morning all Malchester was laughing and 
smiling with the bishop. 

There was one great mercy, and Miss 
Jollibert remarked it herself. Putting the 
fiction of gambling, and other ridiculous 
debts aside, no one could say she was 
being married for her money. The bisb- 
op’s purple brougham was fully a match 
for Miss Jollibert’s barouche; and his 
high-stepping bays would have kept pace 
any day with the blue-grey horses. The 
palace stood in an unfashionable end of 
the town, it is true; but it was a grand old 
brown building with long, terraced gar- 
dens, sloping away down to the river; 
aged trees, and huge clusters of scarlet 
geranium, turning them in summer into a 
paradise. 

Sometimes Miss Jollibert would go out 
to drive with the bishop and the bishop’s 
sister, Miss Hammersley, a tiny, silver- 
haired lady; and on such evenings the 
curious passers-by on the river would 
catch a glimpse of rose-colored velvet, and 
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a black coat here; and a glimmer of grey 
satin, and silver hair, and knitting-pins up 
there under the portico. On such even- 
ings Miss Jollibert was very happy. 

Once or twice before the wedding there 
were grand entertainments. Other and 
older bishops, grave deans, ambitious can- 
ons, and many other mighty men paced 
two and two amidst the singing of the 
birds, and the red sunsets, and the distant 
sound of splashing oars on the river. 
Miss Jollibert had great waves of trouble 
— doubts as to her convictions and con- 
versions — sweep over her then; and she 
half regretted her grand sacrifice, and her 
quiet convent. And when such phrases as 
“the ancient traditions of the Church ;” 
as “ The legitimacy of the Apostolic suc- 
cession,” came upon her unawares round 
the drooping laburnum, she was often 
upon the point of declaring boldly and 
outright, that they had nothing to do with 
the ancient traditions, or the apostolic 
succession. But she managed to content 
herself with sighing, “ Hum;” and with 
relieving her mind on the matter as soon 
as she found herself alone with her own 
bishop. He invariably laughed very much, 
and said: “I wish —I wish you had told 
them your thought; ” and then sighed a 
long ah; his dreamy blue eyes looking 
steadfastly up into the blue, darkening 
heavens. He looked so well like that, 
with the rising moonlight playing about 
his pale brow, that poor human Miss Jol- 
libert felt her convictions quivering and 
wavering, ina way which she might have 
laid hold of as a possible argument in it- 
self against a fallible rule, if she had only 
known it. But she simply put her white 
hand upon the bishop’s arm and whis- 
pered, — 

“Of course you know best.” 

So time passed on. Just as early sum- 
mer was changing into late summer, a 
great illness broke out over the country. 
It was exactly at this time that the bishop 
and Miss Jollibert had intended to be 
joined; but they put off the ceremony for 
a time, and clasping hands figuratively — 
since duty forbade them todo so in reality 
— they set boldly to work. So all through 
the long, hot days, and very often far into 
the stifling nights, the blue barouche and 
the purple brougham rolled about Mal- 
chester. 

Sometimes it would happen that the two 
crossed each other at the turn of a street, 
at the corner of a square, and the bishop 
would lift his hat, calling out laughingly : 
“How do you do, Marion? Ninety de- 
grees in the shade to-day.” And she 
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would nod back with a smile: “ Quite 
well, thank you, bishop. I wonder what 
it is in the sunshine?” 

After the illness was in agreat measure 
abated ; just as the hazy cornfields were 
beginning to turn to gold; just then, Miss 
Jollibert awoke one morning to find a 
great peace at her heart, and that her 
convictions had forever fallen asleep. 
Strangely enough it was the morning of 
her wedding dav. 

At Miss Jollibert’s wedding, there was 
not one being who had the heart, or the 
audacity, to say she was anything but a 
very handsome woman; and that the 
bishop and she were a very lucky pair. 
Most of them added Jarticularly the 
bishop; but if some of them did say in- 
stead especially Miss Jollibert, it was not 
to be supposed that a slight was intended 
upon Miss Jollibertin any way. The very 
first flakes of snow that came down that 
winter, fell fair upon the Lord Bishop of 
Malchester and Mrs. Hammersley. 


From The National Review. 
MY ELECTION EXPERIENCES. 
BY LADY JOHN MANNERS, 


DurRING the few weeks of my hus- 
band’s canvass for the constituency of 
East Leicestershire, which has increased 
from about six thousand to ten thousand, 
I was brought into contact with many of 
the agricultural laborers. My interest in 
them had always been deep, but I believe 
those who have seen them gathered to- 
gether at great political meetings feel a 
still stronger interest in them than they 
formerly did. One dark night we drove 
eight miles, through a rather wild country, 
to a village where a meeting was to be 
held. The only room in the hamlet large 
enough to contain a considerable number 
of persons was a rather long, but very low 
one, in a public house. The fumes of 
many years’ steady smoking of tobacco 
had created quite a peculiar atmosphere, 
that made itself felt almost at the thresh- 
old. We were first put into a small, cold, 
whitewashed room, which was supported 
in, the centre by a tree with all the bark 
on.it. This prop had been hastily pro- 
cured, as some doubts were felt as to the 
safety of the ceiling. After a little pre- 
liminary conversation, my husband and 
his friends stepped on to the improvised 
platform in the other room, and I sat be- 
hind them, watching the faces of the audi- 
ence with great interest. 
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Yes, there they were, those new electors 
of whom we had heard so much! Many 
of them, doubtless, excellent, hard-work- 
ing countrymen. They all wore fustian 
jackets, evidently their everyday clothes. 
Some of them were hale old men, some 
very much bent with age and rheumatism, 
while there were many fine, powerful 
young men. Great fields of ironstone 
have, during the last few years, been dis- 
covered in the tracts of country near Bel- 
voir, and numbers of men living in the 
neighboring villages work it. There are 
also many men who come from a distance 
to dig up the precious iron. I looked at 
these men with sympathy, as I had read 
in Miss Marsh’s “English Hearts and 
Hands” much about their hard lives. 
Mrs. Garnett, in “Our Navvies,” has 
written most interesting accounts of the 
hardships this class has to bear. Many 
were magnificent-looking men, and I can 
testify to the enormous power of their 
lungs. They did not regard us with the 
sympathy I was feeling for them, and 
from time to time, if any observation dis- 
pleased them, they burst forth into pro- 
longed booing in a manner that argued 
they must have had considerable practice 
together. They seemed full of animal 
spirits, and I observed in their case, as 1 
have often done at a stiff, long London 
dinner party, that a very mild joke went a 
long way. 

The villagers listened very attentively 
to the speeches. Towards the middle of 
the proceedings, as there was no air ad- 
mitted into the room, I observed several 
people round me apparently in various 
stages of semi-suffocation. I therefore 


made signals of distress toa tall gentle- | 
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reverse, as at each house he visited he 
was pressed to drink. He told me his 
practice was now very large, and that he 
had many kind and valued friends who 
never thought of being offended at his not 
accepting the proffered drink. 

At this meeting, and at several others, 
we were greatly puzzled by being saluted 
with the cry “Red herrings!” At last a 
true and tried friend told us that an im- 
pression had got abroad that many years 
ago Lord John had said a red herring and 
a potato was good enough for a working- 
man’s dinner. For some time it was 
thought better not to notice this report; 
but at last we all got so bored by its con- 
stant repetition, that my husband contra- 
dicted it; when, to my delight, one of the 
noisiest of the band of iron-workers (who 
used to goto most of the meetings) jumped 
up, and in a stentorian voice shouted, “I 
allus said as ow yer never said it.” I 
afterwards heard that this cry was a very 
old one revived. 

He then proceeded to invite us to come 
and talk matters over, at his village, which 
we promised to do—and did; and I hope, 
if we did not agree, at least we parted 
friends, and perhaps learnt something 
from each other. 

I must confess to a fellow-feeling with 
those country people who said to the Con- 
servative candidate, “‘ We can’t vote for 
you, because a cow, you see, sir, would 
be so useful.” 

A cow would, indeed, be most useful to 
the poor; but, alas! a cow is sometimes 
an anxious and expensive possession. 

The late Duke of Rutland took the 
keenest, most practical interest in the 
welfare of the cottage tenants on his es- 


man near a window. He opened a small jtates. He introduced the allotment sys- 
bit, but no sooner had he turned his head | tem into this part of the country, where, 


away than a village patriarch shut it up. | 
My benevolent friend, however, kept his 
kind eye on us, and when I felt very much 
overpowered, or noticed that my com- 
panions were panting and flushing, | sig- 
nalled to him to give us moreair. During 
the whole evening this continued. Natu- 
rally enough, the great points of interest 


to the laborers were the land and the| 


Church. They also showed some excite- 
ment on beer. A medical gentleman near 
me, who was evidently much beloved by 





the people, whispered to me that they | 
would be better off if they did not care so| 
much about their beer. He added that he | 
had settled in the neighborhood as a young | 
man, and that if he had not become a total | 


we are thankful to say, it still prospers. 
He also introduced a plan of giving cow 
pastures to the poor, and for some time 
that seemed also to answer. His object 
in doing this was to supply the children 
with milk. But it is a matter of real anx- 
iety and regret to many interested in the 
poor on the property now, that they do 
not seem to think it pays them to keep a 
cow. In many places milk is not to be 
had. I cannot help incidentally mention- 
ing that the late duke was in the habit of 
going in and out a good deal among the 
cottagers, and giving much thought to 
plans for their benefit. He took up Lord 
Ashburton’s idea of medical clubs for the 
poor with ardor; they have been success- 


abstainer he felt sure he should have’ ful, and when a reference was made tothe 


ended by being something very much the | 


medical club at a large meeting at Melton, 
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all the people, no matter of what politics, 
burst into a prolonged cheer. 

We went to one evening meeting, ata 
place near Leicester, where the people 
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and fairest women of their day. The 
drawing-room in itself was a picture. The 
sun shone through curtains of imperial 
yellow silk, taken from the summer palace 


were chiefly, I think, factory workers. | of the emperor of China, quantities of 


They made a good deal of noise, and 
asked a great many questions all at once. 
They mostly looked very pale, and I kept 
longing that reading-rooms might be pro- 
vided for them, and healthy amusements. 

Leicester is indeed, in many respects, 
a model town. It has a fine park, and a 
network of coffee-houses spreads over it, 
all flourishing and a source of comfort to 
all classes. It is pleasant to think the 
mayor of Leicester set on foot concerts 
every fortnight for four thousand people, 
which are much enjoyed by the audience. 

It was evident many at this meeting 
had been proving they were not total 
abstainers. Several of them, however, 
showed a great deal of cleverness in their 
questions. But they were very vague, 
and | recollect one man in particular, the 
leader of his party, who insisted that Mr, 
Bright had passed the ten hours Factory 
Bill. After this meeting, I have a delight- 
ful recollection of an evening spent in a 
beautiful library, the walls of which are of 
a lovely geranium tint. The shelves are 
full of rare books ; and the softest of sofas, 
covered with some of those beautiful old- 
fashioned chintzes so difficult to get now, 
tempted us to rest our rather tired limbs. 
The kindest of hosts and hostesses made 
us forget all the yelling and shouting. 

I think a little noise ought to be allowed 
at election times ; an occasional Saturnalia. 
The more meetings we went to, the more 
seemed to rise up; but it was not possible 
to go to nearly all we should have liked 
to attend. We paid a pleasant visit to 
Melton, where there was a large meeting 
in the Corn Exchange. The chairman 
was Mr. Herbert Praed, who bas great 
experience in dealing with men in work- 
men’s clubs. It was extraordinary to see 
how he seemed to understand both sides ; 
he let every one have fair play, but he 
managed to dominate the crowd and still 
the tumult, and it was very cheering to 
hear both sides laughing. On this occa- 
sion it was suggested that written ques- 
tions should be handed up; and one man 
carefully sent up a manuscript containing 
questions on almost every imaginable 
subject. 

We received a most kind welcome that 
night, in a house where we gazed with 





|gold-colored chrysanthemums stood on 


tables covered with maroon velvet, and 
great tufts of pampas grass waved over 
the rare old china in one cosy nook. 
Next morning’ we had a glimpse of the 
hunting metropolis, which is full of gay 
people, including several brides, and 
sportsmen from east, west, north, and 
south. The poor there are not forgotten ; 
there is a well-organized system of district 
visiting, and the hunting men — indeed, 
we may add the hunting women —are 
very kind in contributing to the charities, 
following the example of the late Lord 
Wilton and his father. I saw the magnifi- 
cent church, which has been restored un- 
der the auspices of the vicar, at a cost of 
£17,000. One inscription on a memorial 
stone I thought we might all remember 
with profit: ‘*Honest industry God will 
prosper.” There is a _ coffee-house at 
Melton; but I cannot help wishing there 
were several attractive recreation rooms, 
as so many visitors, servants, and grooms 
are there during the hunting season. 

We spent some very agreeable hours at 
Knossington Grange, whence our kind 
host and hostess took us to a meeting in 
a very fine schoolhouse. Shall we any of 
us forget those oysters they had provided 
for us? I trow not. Before breakfast 
next morning, though it was raining, my 
host showed me the grounds, which un- 
dulate picturesquely; and the fine old 
church, beautifully restored. 

Many of our expeditions were accom- 
plished by train ; but on several occasions 
we posted. The weather, as a rule, was 
clear, sunny, and cold, and one day in par- 
ticular I remember we drove across coun- 
try to Edmundthorpe, passing the great 
deer park of Croxton, where there was 
formerly an abbey. The hills, though not 
high, undulate sufficiently to be pictur- 
esque, and the gnarled old oaks still re- 
tained their foliage. When we reached 
Edmundthorpe Hall, the moon was bath- 
ing the beautiful old building in golden 
light, and I had time before our early 
dinner to admire it. 

I must here remark that during our 
little trips we seemed to have developed 
a remarkable capacity for enjoying several 
dinners in the course of the day, at vari- 


melancholy interest on a collection of the | ous hours. Our kind hosts set before us 
paintings of the late Sir Frances Grant — little banquets to give us courage before 


pictures of most of the best sportsmen 





| we went to the meetings ; and then other 
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little banquets, by way of recompense, 
when the speaking was over. 

The meeting took place at Wymond- 
ham, where Sir Charles Sedley, the witty 
friend of the merry monarch, spent much 
of his time. It is said he returned to 
Wymondham during the great plague, and 
that he entertained his neighbors very 
hospitably. When the plague was over 
Sir Charles returned to London, and told 
the neighbors, who expressed regret at 
his departure, that he would be sure to 
visit them again as soon as the plague 
reappeared. The meeting was interest- 
ing and orderly, though animated. I saw 
a most beautiful rosy dawn the following 
morning, and my host showed me the curi- 
ous ancient house; the rooms are very 
warm, owing to the thickness of the walls. 
He took me to see the reading-room which 
my hostess, three times a week, opens 
free to thirty or forty men, for whom she | 
provides newspapers, coffee, tobacco, bis- 
cuits, and other little treats that she thinks 
they may like, quite free. As we drove 
back to Belvoir we saw the Grammar 
School, built out of funds left by an ances- 
tor of Sir Charles Sedley. 

The next day we went to Asfordby, a 





few miles from Melton, where it quite did | 
our hearts good to hear our host’s descrip- | 
tion of arun he had had that day, and to| 
hear him say that, having left off hunting | 
for thirty years, when he took to it again 
he found he enjoyed it as much as ever. 
I am sure we hoped he would have many 
and many good runs, and that we should 
hear him describe some more. The young 
lady of the house told me she systemati- 
cally visited the old men at Melton work- 
house; that they enjoyed a visit, and she 
read to them, and that they always showed 
the greatest interest in hearing about the 
hounds and the runs. Here I saw the 
finest edition of Madame de Sévigné's 
“Letters” | ever came across. It was in 
many volumes, and I regretted that the 
art of letter-writing seems to have given 
place to that of condensing words in six- 
penny telegrams. At this meeting 1 lis- | 
tened with great interest to a speech from | 
the chairman, who had had great experi | 
ence abroad. There were many iron-| 
workers present. At about eight o’ciock | 
we yot into our fly and drove back to Bel- | 
voir, twenty miles, | 

J] cannot attempt to recall all my im-| 
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I thought it very kind of the people to 
have put up an inscription, ‘ Welcome, 
Manners.” The audience was chiefly, if 
not entirely, agricultural; they listened 
with great interest to a very clear speech 
from the chairman. We were in a large 
wooden building, bought by the inhabit- 
ants for £19, which they use for a read- 
ing-room. The people at this village 
seemed very contented and peaceful. I 
only caught a glance next morning of the 
fine church where our host celebrates 
daily service, but I shall often think of 
that pleasant glimpse of the secluded 
spot. 

A dear friend received us for a meeting 
in a more distant part of the county. 
The floods were out, and for some little 
distance we were driving through water. 
It was the 27th of November, the night 
on which the meteoric display of shooting 
stars had been foretold, and, between six 
and seven, in every direction stars were 
flashing all over the sky. The meeting 
took place in a large schoolhouse. It was 
densely crowded, and there was much 
“booing and lowing.” Lord John, on a 
similar occasion, observed he heard so 
much lowing, that he thought the cow we 
heard so much of had got in. I believe 
many were the poor. stocking-frame work- 
ers, who, I fear, suffer much privation. 
Probably some limeburners and stone- 
workers from Mount Sorrel were there. 
Our friend told us that the homes of the 
laborers in the neighboring villages were 
comfortable when the men or women were 
not too fond of drink. 

Returning to Belvoir next day, we saw 
in the distance the beautiful rising hills 
of Charnwood Forest. A Cistercian mon- 
astery has been founded on the huge 
St. Bernard’s rock, and there the monks 
still lead their self-denying, laborious lives. 

At Bingham, a station near Notting- 
ham, I sawa box with this inscription: 
** Books and Newspapers may be dropped 
here for the Inmates of the Union.” A 
kindly thought! 

We had just time at Nottingham to see 
the broken windows in the shops of the 
principal streets, the result of ariot. It 
is said sixteen thousand people are out of 
work there. Some person sent machines 
used in the lace trade abroad, and now 
foreigners undersell the English makers. 

Towards the end of the canvass the 





pressions of our meetings; but one, at | candidate had a representative in his 
Houghton-on-the-Hill, 1 must mention. | nephew, Mr. George Manners, who went 
It had not before been included in Lord | in his stead to some meetings — one ina 
John’s division. Our host gaveus a most | large barn. There I had further opportu- 
kind reception and took us to the meeting. | nities of seeing the laborers, who were 
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very friendly and hearty. The usual 
wages in these parts are thirteen and six: 
pence a week; the rent of their cottages 
is very low. I am told it is rare for an 
able-bodied man to have to seek shelter in 
the workhouse, and that they work on till 
very old. The children often are taken 
from school at the age of ten. There isa 
growing feeling that it is of great impor- 
tance to provide laborers in villages with 
some place where they can obtain rest, 
warmth, and improvement in the evenings. 
Mrs. John Welby, of Allington, near 
Grantham, five years ago opened a room 
free to the men in her village, and supplied 
them with plenty of newspapers. The 
room is free from six to nine; it is warm, 
well lighted, and she has cushioned seats 
for the men. It is always crowded; and 
instead of the men being in darkness as 
to what is going on outside their village, 
they now take an intelligent interest in 
passing events. Where there are no 
rooms available, wooden buildings can be 
put up at small expense; and the bless- 
ing to the laborers would be incalculable. 

Neither Lord John nor I asked any one 
to give him a vote. I heard indirectly 
some answers given by the new electors to 
those who canvassed for him. One man 
said he should give his vote to the Duke 
of Rutland, as he knew him well. Another 
said he should not vote for Lord John, 
because his brother, the duke, got a large 
sum of money from the country for keep- 
ing the Belvoir hounds. Another declared 
it was too bad that Lord John got a salary 
as postmaster-general, and that his cousin, 
Lord Manners, got another as master of 
the Quorn hounds. 

I noticed, from what I heard, that the 
women have a great deal of influence over | 
the laboring men. One man said to a| 
friend of ours: “* My vote came this morn- 
ing. My missus took it directly, and 
locked it up in the cupboard.” My friend 
could not convince this good man that the 
candidate’s card was what he meant. 

I think people do not like to be too much 
canvassed. One woman declared that this 
time she should vote Liberal; she said 
the fact was she did not like the lady who 
asked for her vote. One man, who was 
doubtful, said he should give his vote to 
whichever of the candidates first sent a 
carriage and pair to take him to the poll. 
1 was told very many of them declined to 
give any answer when canvassed, and 
were evidently much pleased at being in 
possession of a secret every one was try- 
ing to get out of them. At one village 
meeting they asked, ‘ What about bur- 
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mah?” The telegram announcing the 
war was over had just arrived, and was 
read. 

Some of Lord John’s warmest support- 
ers were among the laborers. The rec- 
ords preserved in the churches show that 
many families of laborers have lived in 
the same villages for generations. They 
are a fine, hardy, jolly set of people; many 
live to extreme old age. They nearly al- 
ways bid a friendly good-morning or good- 
evening to the passing stranger. The 
women are strong, well grown, and wear 
nice white sun-bonnets and rather short, 
useful petticoats, and can turn their hands 
to many things. They have, asa rule,a 
great value for the churches in their re- 
spective villages. In Nicholl’s “ History 
of Leicestershire,” pictures and descrip- 
tions of great numbers of these ancient 
buildings are to be seen. The towns 
usually possess one magnificent parish 
church — the pride of the townsmen. 
Whether dwelling in towns or villages, 
the people are, as a rule, glad to con- 
tribute, according to their means, to re- 
storing or keeping up their churches. 

A small party of us went to Melton on 
the day of the polling. We stood in the 
street outside the building where the 
counting of the votes took place. When 
the high sheriff at last appeared, and an- 
nounced that the Conservative candidate 
was returned by 1,283, I think some of 
us felt inclined to give a regular “view 
hallo.” I believe this election was about 
the twentieth in which this candidate had 
been successful. 

As we were driving from Redmile to Bel- 
voir, we saw a crowd opposite the church. 
Before we knew quite what was going 
to happen, the villagers took the horses 
out of the carriage and began dragging it 
up the hill. The bells were ringing in the 
village churches in the Vale, and, as the 
candidate said when he thanked the elec- 
tors for returning him, we hoped they 
would ring in mutual feelings of goodwill. 

Next day I went to be present at the 
opening of a village church that had been 
restored at Sproxton, and the seats given 
free for the poor. The parishioners of 
various ranks had combined to perform 
this good work, and had provided an en- 
tertainment, each contributing according 
to his ability. 

On a very ancient bell in one of the old 
Leicestershire churches is this inscrip- 
tion: “His Church will God defend.” 
| There seems a zealous feeling throughout 
; these country villages as to who can do 
| most for their respective churches. One 
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old laborer was heard saying to his wife: 
“If I had one half-a-crown, I would give 
it to the church; and if I had another I 
would give it to help to buy a peal of 
bells.” 

It is sad to find that there are many 
people, filling respectable positions, who 
are unable to read or write. Many say 
that they used to be able to read, but have 
now forgotten. One couple, for instance, 
said neither of them could read or write 
when they married, afterwards they had 
no time to learn; but they managed to 
bring up their daughter so well that she 
occupies a good situation. One person, a 
valued servant in a large family, wished 
to learn to read and write when past mid- 
dle age; the effort was found too much 
for her health, and she gave it up. A 
wagoner here was so anxious to give his 
vote for Lord John that he learned with 
difficulty how to spell Manners, on pur- 
pose to affix the mark right. Free night 
schools would be most useful in coun- 
try parishes. It is computed there are 
now about four million and a half total 
abstainers in the United Kingdom. If 
coffee-houses, or coffee-bars, could be 
multiplied, the friends of the laborers be- 
lieve that their position would be far more 
comfortable. 

During the happy and most interesting 
weeks of our electioneering trips I was 
much impressed by the amount of practi- 
cal kindness I observed was being ex- 
ercised in every direction in order to 
brighten the lives of the poor. I was 
equally impressed by my nearer acquaint- 
ance with the homely virtues so many of 
the laboring classes display, and with the 
self-control, the continuance in wel-ldoing, 
that a laborer must practice who brings 
up a family respectably on the wages of 
the work of his hands, and I thought rev- 
erently on “ The Sacred Patience of the 
Poor,” so truly and touchingly sung by 
the late Lord Houghton. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE GRATEFUL GHOSTS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SECOND COMPACT. 


THE personages assembled in the hall 
were the same whom I had seen at my 
former interview, but their appearance 
was far more hostile than on the previous 
occasion. It is true that even then I had 
been received with little more than tolera- 





tion by most of the company; but at least 
I then had the grave courtesy of Sir 
Richard, and the genial benevolence of 
Father Ignatius, to fall back upon. But 
now the faces of all the assembled spirits 
bore an angry and threatening expression. 
Alone the iron figure of Sir Alured stood, 
apparently unmoved, by the window — his 
attitude exactly the same as when I had 
first seen him, and his swarthy features as 
immovable as ever. 1 don’t know how it 
was, but I was more afraid of Sir Alured 
than of all the rest together. Father Hil- 
debrand might thunder rebukes at me, or 
Sir Jasper sneer as he liked ; but the stern 
immobility of the knight moved me more 
than the menaces of the monk or the sar- 
casms of the old courtier. After my first 
interview with the spirits, I had come to 
consider the rest of them as persons more 
or less amenable to reason, with whom I 
could treat on an equal footing; and even 
now, though I perceived how ill disposed 
they were towards me, my determination 
to hold my own with them was unshaken. 
But for Sir Alured I always retained a 
feeling of superstitious awe, mingled with 
admiration —for I have always been a 
great admirer of size and strength, though 
little favored by nature in those respects 
myself; and Sir Alured was a very Her- 
cules. But to return to my story. Sir 
Richard introduced me into the hall, and 
taking his stand in the centre, extended 
his hand with a somewhat pompous ges- 
ture, and addressed the company. 

“T have brought the young man, as you 
see,” he said (which, by the way, was in- 
accurate, as I had come of my own free 
will). “I have brought him here to listen 
to our complaints, and to make excuse for 
his faults as best he may.” 

“My faults!” I cried, my indignation 
rising again at this accusation. “1 prom- 
ised to leave you in undisturbed posses- 
sion of your old quarters me 

“ And you have not done so,” said Sir 
Richard. ‘ There is not one of us whose 
privacy has not been violated. How, to 
take one instance, can the reverend Father 
Hildebrand say his orisons in his cell, 
when it has been converted into a bower 
foralady? It is true that, had this been 
all, we might have suffered it, as our good 
brother Jasper has offered to change with 
the good father, and give up his own 
apartment to him, as having no such dis- 
like to female society” — Sir Jasper 
chuckled; ‘*and Sir Charles has also made 
a similar proposition, both out of respect 
to the good father, and as being himself 
incommoded by the intrusion into his 
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chamber of some base person, named 
Hobbs, or Dobbs, or some such name, 
alike plebeian and uncomely. Even I 
myself, in the gallery in which I by pref- 
erence walk, am daily impeded by serving- 
women bearing brooms and cans, and 
other unseemly domestic utensils. But 
greatest of all is the blame that attaches 
to you, in that you have given over the 
bedchamber of the Lady Alicia to a youth 
of light conversation and frivolous de- 
meanor. You must have known that for 
a lady of her dignity and modesty even to 
enter the sleeping-chamber of a young 
man was intolerable; and yet she has not 
only to endure his presence, but also to 
suffer from the odor of the tobacco he 
smokes, and to be disturbed at all hours 
by his unseemly mirth and ribald songs. 
Is this the manner, sir, in which you 
would treat a lady whom you should be 
proud to call your ancestress? Why, even 
the sacrilegious rebels against whom | 
defended this manor never dared to treat 
her so.” 

The company did not seem much im- 
pressed by Lady Alicia’s wrongs. While 
they were enumerated, Sir Charles leaned 
back in his chair with a prodigious yawn, 
Sir Jasper chuckled and took snuff, and 
Humphrey, the butler, came forward and 
broke into the conversation boldly, with- 
out any regard for the lady’s feelings. 

“Hark ye here, young master,” he be- 


gan. ‘ What in the name ofall the devils | 





brought ye into old Sir Roger’s cellar? | 


Such as you may be well content, | wot, 
with the outer cellars that held the beer 
and the wine for the serving-men and the 
knight’s secretary. But you must come 
pushing into the old knight’s own privy 
cellar, where we kept the old Malvcisie 
and the sack for his own honorable throat 
and those of his worshipful guests. God 
rest his soul! many a flask of his own 
favorite sack have I drunk in my time ; and 
now you, you who would never have been 
suffered to sit above the salt in Sir Roger’s 
days, come in with your paltry new-fash- 
ioned wines, that turn a man’s stomach. 
Pah! 1 can still taste the paltry stuff ye 
have put there.” 

Now I had always been considered as 
rather a connoisseur in wines, and my 
opinion was frequently asked by friends of 
mine with regard to the value of their 
claret, so that I was rather taken aback 
by this charge; and still more so when 
the languid gamester, generally so quiet, 
roused himself to attack me in his turn. 

“ | also, sir,” said Sir Charles, * have not 
been treated by you as one gentleman 





should treat another. In the first place, 
you have given my rooms to some vulgar 
fellow who is so offensive that I have 
been obliged to resume my custom of 
appearing there, which I had intermitted 
entirely as a favor to you. And not sat- 
isfied with this, you have permitted some 
one to tamper with the clocks. Do you 
pretend, sir, to be unaware that it is cus- 
tomary for the clocks in both my rooms 
to stop at half past two, when I come in? 
And do you know that last night the one 
stopped at half past two, and the other at 
twenty minutes to three? —a_ circum- 
stance which, instead of adding to the awe 
that ought to be excited by my appear- 
ance, is rather calculated to turn it into 
ridicule. Do you consider this respect- 
ful, sir? After all your professions of 
sympathy and readiness to serve me, is 
this what I am to expect?” 

Sir Charles spoke with far more ani- 
mation than I could have imagined pos- 
sible; but he was now interrupted by Sir 
Jasper. 

* You should have shown yourself more 
openly, Sir Charles, and given the intruder 
a fright. That was the way I did—ha! 
ha! They put one of the Botterolls into 
my room. I knew him by his likeness to 
his ancestors. I knew Geoffrey Botteroll 
well, two hundred years ago. But this 
was a_ wretched, cowardly fellow — 
screamed when he saw me, and went away 
the next morning. He had no wish to 
spend another night in my company,” said 
Sir Jasper, with his detestable chuckle. 

These last speeches irritated me con- 
siderably ; but as yet 1 could hardly think 
of anything to say in my own defence. 
It was absurd that I should be put on my 
defence at all; but still they had managed 
to put me in the wrong. 

It was, of course, wisest to conciliate. 
“*T really cannot understand you, gentle- 
men,” 1 said. “ You must all know that 
I have strictly kept my word, and have 
never entered this part of the house my- 
self, or allowed any one else to do so.” 

‘*What matters that?” said Sir Rich- 
ard. “Few of ws ever enter this part of 
the house.” 

“1 do not understand you, Sir Rich- 
ard. It was to this I pledged myself. 
All you required of me was that I should 
not disturb you here.” 

“* Nay, sir,” replied Sir Richard, ‘* what 
we asked of you was that you should not 
disturb us in those parts of the house in 
which we dwell, not that you should leave 
to us a portion of the house with which 
we have nothing todo. This hall, indeed, 
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has ever been regarded as our place of 
meeting; but our own chambers, in which 
you promised that we should not be dis- 
turbed, are elsewhere ; and to that condi- 
tion you have not been faithful.” 

* What!” I cried; “you wish me then 
to give up all the best rooms in the 
house? That was not the condition to 
which I pledged myself. You cannot ex- 
pect it. How can I possibly give.them 
up? No, no,” I continued, as angry looks 
were directed at me from all sides; “1 
cannot do that. I am very sorry to have 
misunderstood you, but this I cannot un- 
dertake.” 

“Is it to be open war between us, then ?’ 
asked Sir Richard, in a voice trembling 
with anger. “Is this a defiance?” 

“ T have no wish to defy you, I am sure,” 
I said ; * but I cannot give up those rooms 
to you. I had rather leave the house alto- 
gether.” 

“ That is a course which is always open 
to you,” remarked Sir Charles. 

“It is what I advised from the first,” 
assented Sir Jasper. 

“It is true,” said Sir Richard, “that 
such would indeed be the best course to 
pursue. Leave this house to us, as your 
predecessors did, and all will go well.” 

The unanimous approval with which 
my words were received took away my 
breath. 

“You are very kind, Sir Richard,” I 
said, sarcastically; “ but perhaps you will 
be good enough to tell me where I am to 
go, if youturn me out of my house. That 
is the least thing you can do.” 

I had hardly any serious intention in 
what I said, but Sir Richard accepted it 
in perfect good faith. 

** Believe me, sir,” he said earnestly, 
“it will be the best thing for you. There 
are many other spots which would be 
equally pleasant to you; but for us there 
is but this one place, from which we may 
not go. Be persuaded, young man ; leave 
this ill-omened house, which has so often 
brought ill fortune upon our family, and 
you will have peace and our approval.” 

* Yes, yes,” cried Father Ignatius; “ fol- 
low the good counsel, my son, and let 
there be peace between us. What saith 
the apostle? —‘Quz vult vitam diligere 
et dies videre bonos, — He that will love 
life and see good days, —zuguirat pa- 
cem et seguatur cam, — \et him seek peace, 
and ensue it.’ Go and leave us in peace, 
and we will pray for you and bless your 
name.” 

“ He might go to Horton,” suggested 
Sir Jasper. 





“True, brother,” said Sir Richard. 
‘You must have heard of Horton Place, in 
building which our good brether Jasper ex- 
pended great sums of money. Wherefore 
should you not go there? It is, as I 
have heard, a commodious house, such 
as no gentleman of our name need be 
ashamed to dwell in.” 

*Zounds! brother,” interrupted Sir 
Jasper hotly, “do you know of what you 
speak? Why, the king’ himself was 
pleased to approve of it; and his Grace 
of Buckingham said that he wondered to 
find anything so courtly and elegant in a 
country which, as he wittily said, con- 


‘tained nought but pigs and bumpkins.” 


I made at first no reply, for I was ab- 
sorbed in the consideration of what I had 
heard. What if I did leave Castayne 
Manor? My sister would most likely be 
unwilling to remain in it; and after the 
apparitions which had driven my guests 
away (for it was quite clear now what had 
been the cause of their sudden departure), 
I could hardly expect any one to visit me 
at the manor. This prospect was by no 
means formidable to me; but it would be 
hard on Bee to be compelled to see no- 
body. On the other hand, though I had 
never seen Horton Place, I had heard the 
most laudatory accounts of it. It was 
close at hand, not more than eighteen 
miles from the manor — smaller, brighter, 
and more comfortable. The question was 
thus, after all, a simple one. If I chose 
to stay and brave the anger of the spirits, 
what would happen? I could not use any 
of the rooms they haunted, even if they 
strictly confined themselves to their quar- 
ters, which I could hardly hope they would. 
My available accommodation in a large 
house would thus be reduced to a few 
rooms, and my household would live in 
perpetual alarm. The threats of ill for- 
tune I paid less attention to, but still there 
might be somethingin them. What could 
I do? The threatening faces round me 
quickened my decision. 

“Gentlemen, I sub nit,” I said; “I will 
do as youwish. Butitis a great sacrifice; 
you ought at least to understand that.” 

A general expression of satisfaction 
now replaced the angry and threatening 
looks with which ] had been received. 

“He obeys our will,” said Father Hil- 
debrand. “It is well for him.” 

“Ay, you ha’ done right at last, mas- 
ter,” said Humphrey Goldbin. 

* You have acted as a gentleman should, 
sir,” said Sir Charles. 

Sir Richard came forward to me in his 
pompous but not ungenial way. 
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“ Sir,” he said, “you have done well, 
and you shall not be without a reward. 
You have conferred a great favor on us, 
and we shall not prove ungrateful. From 
this day forth, count upon us to do all we 
can to serve you.” 

A general murmur of assent confirmed 
the promise of my great ancestors, and 
all, as I hurried from their presence, sa- 
luted me with a cordiality which would 
have been highly gratifying had I been 
quite certain in my own mind whether I 
had really done a good action, or had 
shrunk from an imaginary danger, and 
only made an egregious fool of myself. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE NEW CLAIMANT, 


My sudden resolution to leave the 
manor did not create as much astonish- 
ment as might have been expected, when 
I announced it the next morning. It 
seemed to be generally considered as the 
result of a hasty, but not utterly unreason- 
able resolution, prompted by a desire to 
avoid any recurrence of the shock which 
my sister was vaguely understood to have 
received on the preceding night. My 
aunt appeared much relieved at the news, 
and reported Bee, who was unwell and 
kept her room, to be also delighted. Sir 
Guy gravely expressed his approval, and 
the other guests made no remark. Dick 
Courtenay alone received the announce- 
ment with considerable astonishment, and 
questioned me as closely as politeness 
would allow as to the events of last night. 
Dick was a hopeless unbeliever in any- 
thing supernatural; and it is chiefly to 
this fact, together with Lady Alicia’s nat- 
ural modesty, that I attribute his exemp- 
tion from any disturbance. However, I 
was impenetrable on the subject; and he 
soon gave up the attempt toelicit anything 
from me, and seemed quite content when 
Bee appeared again in the evening, look- 
ing little the worse for her indisposition. 
To appease him completely, I invited him 
to come with us to Horton Place; and 
thither he accordingly accompanied us a 
few days later, my other guests having 
previously taken their departure. 

We were very comfortable in our new 
quarters, and my aunt and Bee seemed 
to enjoy the change. The house itself, 
though less venerable than the manor, was 
certainly more cheerful, and its surround- 
ings quite as pretty, though the grounds 
were not so large. We had been there 
for a month or so, enjoying ourselves very 
well, each in his own way, and with Dick 





Courtenay still a member of our party, 
though always declaring that he must 
leave us in a day or two, and always find- 
ing some reason for staying on a little 
longer, when the strange news reached 
me which made me think that my extraor- 
dinary good fortune was to prove onlya 
dream, a transitory experience of luxury, 
which would only make us more unwilling 
to return to our former humble condition. 
I had seen little of Mr. Quibble since that 
first visit of his which I have recorded. 
Our intercourse had been restricted to 
occasional letters on necessary matters of 
business; and except for a day or two 
that he spent with us at the manor, and 
an occasional meeting in town, I had held 
no personal communication with him. I 
was the more surprised when he suddenly 
turned up at Horton one morning, without 
even having apprised me of his intention 
by letter. As it happened, I was alone, 
my aunt, Bee, and Dick having gone to a 
ball at some distance, where they had 
stayed the night. I did not go with them 
(I never do when I can help it,— I hate 
balls) When Mr. Quibble was shown 
into my study, I observed, as he came in, 
that his manner was not so calm and un- 
concerned as usual. Still he began with 
a few indifferent remarks about current 
topics; and for some time I thought he 
could not really have important business 
to communicate to me, when he suddenly 
turned round towards me, and abruptly 
inquired, — 

“Did you ever hear what became of 
Richard Castayne?” 

“What Richard Castayne?” 1 asked, 
with some astonishment. 

‘*] mean your grandfather’s brother,” he 
replied. ‘ Your great-grandfather, George 
Castayne, who died in 1800, had, as you 
no doubt are aware, three sons — Geof- 
frey, Richard, and William. Geoffrey, 
who inherited the property, had in his 
turn three sons, — Geoffrey and William, 
who both succeeded to the estate and 
died without issue, and Henry, who died 
young, and left a son William, who died 
immediately before the late owner of Cas- 
tayne Manor, and thus left the inheritance 
to you. You, of course, claim through 
your mother, Alicia, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Castayne, third son of the aforesaid 
George,—the family of Geoffrey being 
extinct, and Richard having presumably 
died without issue. Now what I ask you 
is, did you ever hear any particulars with 
regard to the fate of Richard Castayne ?” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Quibble,” said I; 
“but may I ask you with what object you 
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ask me this question? It opens up a part 
of the family history which, in my opinion, 
would be better left alone.” 

“Very likely,” said the lawyer; “but 
I have a sufficient reason for putting it to 
you, all the same.” 

“You cannot be ignorant that it was 
through Richard Castayne that the terri 
ble misfortune occurred which has cast a 
shadow over the latter history of the fam- 
ily. You of course know the story of the 
quarrel and all that ensued.” 

‘*] know it too well; but I wish to as- 
certain exactly if there is anything more 
to know.” 

“« After the event I have referred to,” I 
continued, “it has always been supposed 
that Richard Castayne emigrated to Amer- 
ica, where he died.” 

“Exactly,” resumed Mr. Quibble; “so 
far all are agreed; what I want to know 
is, whether you ever heard a report of his 
marrying out there, and — ah — having 
children?” 

“Certainly not,” I replied confidently; 
“he was always believed to have died 
childless, and, it is said, in the most mis- 
erable circumstances, in some obscure 
town of America.” 

“So I had heard,” said he; “but not 
to keep you longer in suspense, there has 
lately appeared in England a person who 
asserts himself to be the grandson of 
Richard Castayne, and consequently to 
have a prior claim on the estate. I yes- 
terday received a communication from 
Mr. Davies of Lincoln’s Inn on this sub. 
ject, and it is that which has brought me 
here today. This’person, who calls bim- 
self Henry Castayne, states that his grand- 
father, the Richard Castayne we have 
been speaking of, was naturalized as a 
citizen of the United States, and married 
at New York one Mary Lewis” (here be 
referred to some papers he had brought 
with him), “ and had issue, one son, George 
Caston or Castayne (both of which names 
Richard seems to have borne indiscrim- 
inately at different times), who in his turn 
became the father of the present claimant. 
Now I wish to know whether you have 
any evidence of the death of Richard Cas- 
tayne unmarried, or, at any rate, child- 
less.” 

I replied, considerably taken aback by 
this unexpected news: “I know nothing 
of the later life of Richard Castayne. It 
seems to have always been taken for 
granted that he died unmarried.” 

“But now that the question has been 
raised,’’ said Mr. Quibble, “ we can take 
nothing for granted. So far as I can see 





the claim is serious, and we must spare 
no trouble to discover the truth.” 

“ Surely,” I said, with a stupefied acqui- 
escence; “the truth — yes, we must find 
out the truth. But what may that truth 
be?” 

He gave me a great deal of advice, but 
I scarcely knew what it was; fortunately 
it was he, not I, who had to carry it out. 
The intelligence was too startling to be 
realized all at once. He did not remain 
with me long — refusing even to stay to 
luncheon, on the plea that he must begin 
operations at once, and that no time was 
to be lost. I sat still where he had left 
me for a long time, more disturbed than I 
cared to allow even to myself. It could 
not be true; and yet what if it were true? 
This idea forced itself upon me more and 
more strongly. Sometimes I thought I 
would fight it to the very last, and spend 
my last penny in defending my claim to 
the property. But if he was the rightful 
heir, I could not keep him from taking 
what belonged to him —he must have his 
own; and I — well, I would return to my 
old way of life. We were happy and con- 
tented enough before in the old days, 
when we never thought of all this great 
property coming to us. If the man had 
only turned up then, and asserted his 
claims, before we had ever gone to Cas- 
tayne Manor, or changed our way of life, 
as we had done, to suit our new position ! 
Then I could have moralized calmly on 
the subject, and Bee would have said that 
we were much happier where we were, in 
our quiet old home; we would have made 
all the reflections with which poor people 
console themselves when they have never 
had the chance of trying what it is to be 
rich. But to lose everything at once like 
this would be a dreadful blow. And what 
would it be to Bee? It would fall heavier 
on her than on me; for, after all, I had 
not changed my manner of life very much, 
and my new property had brought its 
measure of trouble with it, though it cer- 
tainly was something to be a great landed 
proprietor, and I was by no means insen- 
sible to the advantages of being rich. But 
the more I thought of it the more painful 
the subject grew, till at last I felt I could 
not stay still where 1 was, and a sudden 
impulse came into my mind to go up to 
town, “so as to be on the spot,” I said to 
myself dreamily; “it’s always best to be 
on the spot.” 

I had just arrived at this decision, when 
the others returned gay and talkative from 
their ball. The sight of Bee, looking, as 
she did, supremely happy, made me still 
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more wretched when I thought of the 
dreadful news I should soon have to break 
toher. But I had little time to think of 
this, as Dick came up to me almost im- 
mediately, and with an air of great mys- 
tery begged to speak to me for a few 
minutes in private. I dare say I should 
have guessed his purpose if I had had 
my wits about me; but I was so worried 
and confused, that all I could think of 
was some new misfortune ; but Dick soon 
undeceived me. 

“George, old man,” he began, “ we’ve 
always been great friends, you and I; 
always liked each other, haven’t we?” 

“T believe so,” I answered sulkily. “Is 
that all you have got to say?” 

“Don’t be sulky, old man. It is not of 
the least use, as I am in far too amiable a 
mood to be put out of temper by anything. 
What I mean is, that we have always been 
like brothers, almost. What should you 
say if we were to become brothers in real- 
ity?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“What do I mean? I didn’t think 
you’d have found that so hard to guess. 
Well, to cut the matter short, your sister 
has made me the happiest man in the 
world by promising to be my wife — with 
your consent, of course. But ] hope we 
needn’t doubt of that—need we, George ?” 

“My dear Dick,” I said, forgetting my 
troubles for the moment, “ you don’t know 
how delighted Iam. No, I’m not, though 
—I had forgotten, How very unfortu- 
nate!” 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” asked Dick 
in astonishment; “I thought you would 
be pleased. I thought ——” 

**So I should have been — delighted a 
little time ago; but it is different now. I 
can’t explain it to you, but there are rea- 
sons —at any rate, you must give me a 
few days to consider.” Then, as Dick 
looked at me with an expression of pain 
and astonishment, “Perhaps you think 
that my good fortune has changed my 
feelings towards you,” I continued rather 
bitterly, “but that’s not it, Dick; you 
may feel sure that there is no one whom 
I would rather have for a brother-in-law 
— no one, I’m sure, with whom Bee would 
be more likely to live happily. But there 
are obstacles newly arisen, there are 
I must ask you to wait, at any rate, for a 
few days before I can give you any defi- 
nite answer. And—and—1I have to go 
up to town by the next train, and must 
see to my things, —I know you'll excuse 
me.” I fairly bolted out of the room, 
leaving Dick in a state of utter amaze- 








ment. Bee was peeping out of the door 
of an adjoining room, but I repulsed her 
gently. 

“ No, no, Bee,’ I said, “ I cannot speak 
to you now. I know all about it, but I 
can say nothing to you as yet. Don’t 
think me harsh, my dear. Only wait a 
day or two, and all may be well.” 

Then I hurried up-stairs, and did not 
come down again till it was nearly time to 
start. As I passed through the hall, I 
saw one of the servants carrying a bag to 
the door. 

“What have you got there, John?” I 
asked. 

“Mr. Courtenay’s bag, sir,” was the 
answer. 

“ Mr. Courtenay’s bag?” 

“Yes, it’s mine,” said Dick, who now 
made his appearance. “I’m going too, 
The fact is 1—I got a letter from my 
father this morning, and he wants me to 
go down to Devonshire. I dare say you 
won’t mind sending my heavy luggage 
after me. You must see, George,” he 
added in a lower tone, “ that I cannot pos- 
sibly stay here in your absence, under the 
circumstances.” 

I agreed to this, and thanked him for 
his consideration, and we went off to the 
station together. I never had a more un- 
pleasant journey. Every little irritation 
that one is subject to on such an occasion 
was magnified a hundred-fold by the un- 
easy state of mind Iwasin. The carriage 
was stuffy, the lamp burned badly, the 
pace was slower, and the jolting worse than 
it ever had been before. One of my pet 
projects, especially since I had come into 
my property, had been a marriage between 
Bee and Dick. Formerly I had tried 
rather to discourage Dick in his attentions 
to my sister, because I knew how strongly 
his father would be opposed to his marry- 
ing a girl without a penny; but these pre- 
cautions had lately seemed unnecessary. 
Now, however, everything was changed 
once more. The sister of the owner of 
Castayne Manor was very different from 
plain Miss Gregory of nowhere at all. So 
I thought myself bound, at any rate, not 
to allow any engagement at present; but 
it was very hard for Bee, for Dick, for 
myself even, for it was a consummation 
as much desired, I think, by me as even 
by the lovers themselves. In an extremely 
uneasy and wretched frame of mind I 
arrived in town, where I have a vague 
impression of dining drearily at the club; 
of getting an evening paper, and reading 
the same paragraph thirty times over with- 
out understanding a word; of then giving 
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it up and going to bed, and of tossing 
about all night, feverish and miserable. 
In the morning I called upon Mr. Quib- 
ble, who received me eagerly, expecting 
some information; but when he found I 
had none, showed a disappointment and 
almost disgust not at all flattering to me 
personally. Evidently my desire to be 
on the spot was as vain as everything else 
seemed to be under the circumstances. 

After a day or two of aimless lounging 
about town, I returned to Horton. I ar- 
rived there early in the afternoon, and 
proceeded to make myself disagreeable to 
my family as a way of soothing my feel- 
ings, then retreated to my study to take 
counsel with my pipe and try to think of 
anything else I could do. The room 
seemed unusually chilly, and I had got up 
from my chair to see if by any chance one 
of the windows could be open, when I 
started —stared—rubbed my eyes and 
stared again, and began to wonder if I 
was taking leave of my senses; for there, 
within a yard of me, I saw my ancestor, 
Sir Richard, just as I had seen him in the 
gallery at Castayne. 

“You!” I stammered; “Sir Richard! 
can it really be you — you here?” 

“TI am here,” he said gravely. ‘ You 
are in trouble, and require help; I have 
come to help you.” 

“To help me!” I was too much be- 
wildered to know what to say. “I am in 
trouble indeed—nothing can be more 
true; but how can you help me? How 
did you even find it out?” 

“T will tell you,” he said. “ About noon 
yesterday Fatuer Ignatius came to me 
with a message from him of the Tower, 
the ancient sage, of whom you have heard. 
He had studied the stars on the night 
before, and found that a great danger 
menaced you, and that it could be averted 
through our means. How, we know not, 
for he could not even tell us what the 
danger was; but he knew that we could 
help. We have come accordingly, the 
good father and I, to ask what is your 
trouble?” 

“] am here, my son,” said a gentle 
voice from the other side of the fireplace ; 
and | saw the figure of the good old priest 
standing opposite me. 

It was very difficult to know how to 
receive these strange guests. ‘ Won’t 
you —sitdown?” I stammered. “I am 
deeply grateful for your kind intention; 
but as to helping me, that is a different 
matter.” 

“Say not so, my son,” said the old 
priest mildly. “He of whom we speak 





has knowledge far beyond what is given 
to you or to us, and he would not have 
sent us here on a bootless errand. Where- 
fore, tell us quickly what your trouble is.” 

**Do so, young man,” added Sir Rich- 
ard. ‘ Be assured that we have power to 
help, else had he not spoken as he did.” 

I could do no harm to tell my story, and 
I was touched and soothed by the sympa- 
thy they showed. And they received the 
story with an indignation which was balm 
to my soul. 

“It is a false and insolent pretension!” 
said Sir Richard. “We have received 
you as the rightful heir, and is not that 
enough? The man lies who says that 
Castayne Manor is not yours, and this I 
will uphold, let who will gainsay it.” 

“ Richard Castayne’s grandson, did you 
say?” said Father Ignatius, musing. 
* Perchance, in that case, Sir Charles can 
tell us the truth; for he was with Richard 
Castayne to his death.” 

“ True, true!” cried Sir Richard; “ Sir 
Charles will know. He never left the 
man who Come, father, let us go; 
he alone can set this question at rest.” 

“ Softly, softly,” said Father Ignatius. 
“ Remember, we candonoughtalone. In 
my poor opinion, we had best go back to 
him that sent us.” 

As they talked, some slight hope rose 
in my heart; yet how fantastic a hope! 
for however much they might know, how 
could they make it known? Still their 
sympathy was pleasant, and I thanked 
them from the bottom of my heart. 

““We can but try to serve you as you 
have done to us,” said Sir Richard cour- 
teously. “All that lies in our power we 
will do.” 

And with these words my guests were 
gone. I could hardly say they vanished 
— even that implies some positive means 
of departure — nor did they fade out of 
sight. I can only say they were gone. 
At one moment there were two figures 
visible in the room; and at the next — no 
one. 

But a stranger sight yet was in store for 
me that day. I had wondered how I 
should know what happened, or if they 
would return to bring me information. 
Late at night I was again alone in my 
study, when I suddenly observed a blank 
sheet of paper lying on the table in front 
of me, in one corner of which there ap- 
peared to be some word written. I leaned 
forward idly to see what it was, when to 
my amazement, the writing was continued 
—the letters forming themselves grad- 
ually by some mysterious agency, without 
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any hand or pen being visible. At an- 
other time this might have frightened me ; 
but as I expected a mysterious message 
of some kind, 1 regarded it quite calmly 
after the first moment of amazement. 
The words were slowly formed, in a 
quaint, old-fashioned handwriting. This 
was what I read: “In the gallery at Cas- 
tayne Manor — to-morrow after midnight.” 
I waited for more; but this was all. The 
writing faded away again, and the sheet 
was as blank as before. To-morrow night! 
I never doubted for a moment the neces- 
sity of keeping the appointment thus made. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONCLUSION, 


NExtT day, accordingly, I drove over to 
Castayne, still much excited by the mes- 
sage which had been so strangely con- 
veyed to me, and full of eager and perhaps 
unreasonable hope. By the time I reached 
the house, however, my expectations had 
fallen very low, for how could the spirits 
find any solid proof? They certainly 
could not be received as witnesses. The 
man who had been put in charge of the 
house was an old soldier named David 
Grant —an admirable man for the place, 
as his courage was great and his nerves 
immovable. David and his wife inhabited 
the lower regions of the manor, which, 
with the exception of the cellar, were un- 
occupied by the spirits; and I had tele- 
graphed to them to prepare some dinner 
for me in my study, and a bed in the room 
which had formerly been my aunt’s, these 
being both situated in the newest part of 
the house, and well removed from the 
haunts of its spectral inhabitants. I knew 
that a bed would be little required by me 
that night; but my orders were given to 
prevent any suspicion of my real object. 

My spirits rose considerably after a 
good dinner, and I began to take a more 
hopeful view of the advantages I might 
gain from my prompt obedience to my 
revered ancestor’s commands, It is true 
that my confidence rather abated when 
Grant had bidden me good-night and left 
me alone, with some hours still to be 
passed in doubt and suspense before the 
time came for me to keep my appoint- 
ment; but, slowly as the hours seemed to 
pass, they were finished at last, and, tak- 
ing up a candle, I made my way to the old 
gallery overthe moat. There I found Sir 
Richard waiting for me. He greeted me 
courteously, and, in answer to my eager 
inquiries, informed me that it had been 
decided that I should have an interview 





with Sir Charles that night. This was a 
step from which I shrank greatly. 

“Is it right to speak to him of Richard 
Castayne, his murderer?” I asked. 

“Do not venture to use that word of 
one of our blood, sir,” said Sir Richard 
sternly. “He was no murderer. The 
blow was struck in fair quarrel, and it 
hath been well atoned for. I do not think 
that Sir Charles will be unwilling to speak 
with you of his old enemy, as you only 
wish to ask concerning his family and the 
manner of his end. But it waxes late, 
and we lose time. Let us go to the green 
room at once.” 

The green room was quite empty as we 
entered it; but we heard a slight sound 
as of some one moving in the adjoining 
room, and a moment after, the folding- 
doors which separated the two flew open, 
and Sir Charles appeared. It was, though 
I had not thought of that, the moment of 
his usual appearance, and he looked as 
much startled as if we had been the ghosts. 

“To what do I owe this honor?” he 
asked, in his usual languid tone; then 
without waiting for an answer, “Ah, 
yes! I have heard —there is something 
wrong ra 

“It is true,” said Sir Richard. “A 
great misfortune. Expose the matter to 
Sir Charles.” 

I obeyed, but with some embarrass- 
ment. 

“Tam sent —it is not by my own will 
— am told to ask — it isa painful subject.” 

Sir Charles bowed, but looked still more 
surprised. Sir Richard, on his part, made 
a gesture of impatience. I continued 
hurriedly, “* What I have to say is about 
Richard Castayne.” 

The well-bred spectre bent his brows, 
but recovered himself. “ What of him?” 
he asked. 

“It is not about him; his son oa 

“ Richard Castayne had no son,” said 
Sir Charles abruptly. 

“Is that so? Yet it is said that he 
married in America, and had children 
there.” 

“All this is absolutely false.” Sir 
Charles spoke with a sort of haughty 
reluctance. ‘“ Richard Castayne never 
married,—never went to America. Is 
that all?” 

“It is enough — more than enough,” I 
exclaimed with delight; but then the dif- 
ficulty I had foreseen overwhelmed me. 
“Unfortunately | must have legal proof,” 
I faltered out; “I could hardly call — this 
gentleman as a witness ; and without this, 
all is in vain.” 
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“Sir,” said Sir Charles, “you have 
acted well towards me, and I will do my 
best to requite you. It is nota subject I 
care to pursue. Let it be told in as few 
words as possible. After what happened 
in this room, Dick Castayne left England 
at once, but he went not to America but# 
to Germany. I was eager for revenge 
then, and I followed him wherever he 
went, and never left him, night or day, till 
his death. He wandered about a long 
time, trying to escape from me; but he 
gave up that hope at last, and settled 
down in a quiet town of Germany — Got- 
tingen, I remember it well, where we had 
both been in our youth,” 

“ And he died — and was buried there?” 

Sir Charles dismissed these details with 
a waveof his hand. ‘He lived in a small 
house in a street near a canal, with trees 
and a shaded walk on the banks,” he said 
quickly, hurrying as if to get rid of the 
subject. ‘“ The house belonged toa man 
who made scientific instruments, whose 
shop was below. Ask there; there you 
will find your proof.” 

In my eagerness I asked for names 
of the street and the house. Sir Charles 
shook his head impatiently, and I made 
haste to excuse my importunity. 

* Thanks, thanks!” I cried; “ that will 
be enough.” 

He seemed to reflect for a moment. 
“You will go to Géttingen yourself?” he 
said. 

“TI shall send somebody, at least.” 

“ Then,” said Sir Charles, “I will be 
there, and I will be his guide.” 

“You!” I cried; “that is too much to 
ask. The man I send will be a stranger. 
He will not recognize you — you will not 
know - 

Sir Charles smiled loftily. ‘ Leave that 
to me,” he said; “I shall find means to 
do as I propose.” 

Sir Richard, who had not paid much at- 
tention to the latter part of the conversa- 
tion, here interposed. 

*“ There should be punishment as well 
as help. Whois this vile impostor who 
calls himself a Castayne? Can we do 
nought to him?” 

“Do not think of it,” said I. “Who 
he is I cannot tell, except that he comes 
from America, and calls himself the grand- 
son of Richard Castayne or Caston. Prob- 
ably he believes himself to be in the right.” 

“Caston?” cried Sir Charles. ‘ Then 
the case is clear. Richard Caston was 
old George Castayne’s son indeed, but 
illegitimate — a common fellow. He did 








go out to America.” 


“ And this can be proved, too?” 

It was a foolish question, but I was 
carried away by excitement. 

Once more Sir Charles dismissed the 
subject with a wave of his hand. He had 
said enough. 

I went back to my room a happy man, 
and next morning hurried up to London, 
aad went at once to see Mr. Quibble. 
This time he was most evidently irritated 
by my appearance, until I told him that I 
brought him information. 

‘IT mportant information,” I said, “but 
derived from a curious source. Yes,” I 
continued, in answer to his look of in- 
quiry, “from a very curious source. In 
fact, Mr. Quibble, you must ask me no 
questions about where it comes from.” 

Then | proceeded to tell him the story 
I had heard from Sir Charles, both about 
Richard Castayne’s death at Gdttingen, 
and about George Castayne’s natural son, 
who called himself Richard Caston. Not- 
withstanding my warning, he was very 
anxious to hear how I had got my infor- 
mation, but— though I refused to tell 
him — decided after some hesitation to 
act upon it. I firmly believe that he 
thought I had dreamed the whole thing, 
and am not even sure whether he was not 
inclined to doubt my sanity. But still the 
possibility was too important to be neg- 
lected. 

After this there followed weeks of wait- 
ing. I feared to give any encouragement 
to Bee or Dick under the circumstances ; 
but I did let drop mysterious hints at 
home, which drove my sister into almost 
as great a state of suspense as myself, 
At last, one day Mr. Quibble appeared in 
person at Horton, and I knew that some- 
thing important must have come to light. 
Good news, | argued from his manner, as 
he stopped outside to exchange remarks 
with the gardener about the weather, and 
to praise our roses, and held-some little 
laughing conversation with Bee, whom he 
met at the door, while I was devoting him 
to the infernal deities for keeping me in 
suspense. 

Mr. Quibble, however, at last came into 
my study, and was not slow to unfold his 
business when there. 

“It is remarkably fortunate, Mr. Greg- 
ory,” he said, “that I have received im- 
portant communications from all our 
three agents, almost at the same time. 
The man who was sent down here to 
examine the church registers arrived with 
his report yesterday. The same day I 
got a letter, conveying intelligence of the 
highest importance, from Gottingen; and 
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this morning my New York correspon- 
dent has also sent me some information 
which will not be without value. We will 
begin with the Hogshire man’s report. 
He has found the register of the birth of 
this Richard Caston, a copy of which I 
have brought with me. You will see that 
it quite accords with your view of the 
case. He has also collected a little not 
very valuable evidence, which tends to 
show that the man left his native place 
(which, as you will see from the certifi- 
cate, was the parish of Holkley-on the- 
Hill) at an early age, but has no proofs to 
show where he went to. In addition to 
this, we learn from my New York corre- 
spondent that the grandfather of the pres- 
ent claimant appears to have always borne 
the name of Caston. Certainly he was 
married in that nane, and it seems to have 
been his son who first assumed the name 
of Castayne. Small proofs these, my dear 
sir; but we may yet make something of 
them. Then there is the news from 
Gottingen. Our agent there seems to 
have found the place where the informa- 
tion was to be got in a rather curious 
manner” (with a sharp glance at me). 
“It appears that on his way to Géttingen 
he met in the train an English gentleman 
of prepossessing manners, who entered 
into conversation with him, recommended 
a hotel to him, and on their arrival pro- 
posed to walk there with him. On their 
way they passed over a bridge, where his 
companion stopped to point out a shady 
walk along the bank of the canal over 
which the bridge was. On noticing this 
our agent had his wits about him at 
once; and was still more excited when, 
after they had got a few yards further, 
the strange gentleman proposed crossing 
the road, as he wished to look at a curi- 
ous scientific instrument in a shop on the 
other side of the way, —an instrument- 
maker’s shop, exactly in the position you 
described tome. I mention these particu- 
Jars, not only because they led toimportant 
discoveries, but also on account of the 
strange nature of the business. Hannay 
— that is our agent — went into the shop 
for a moment to make some inquiries, and 
when he came out again his friend was 
gone; nor could he find any news of him 
at the hotel where they had agreed to go 
— and he has not seen him since.” 

All this part of the story Mr. Quibble 
had told in a curious tone, with sharp 
glances at me from time to time, evidently 
suspecting that I knew who this mys- 
terious gentleman was —as indeed I be- 
lieved I did. 





“But what will interest you more,” he 
resumed, “ Hannay found the instrument- 
maker himself, a very old man named 
Stein, from whom he has got some inter- 
esting information. Herr Stein can re- 
member having seen the Englishman who 
lodged there when he was a boy. As he 
is nearly ninety, and the murder took 
place in 1809, he would have been old 
enough to remember him, even if Richard 
Castayne had gone to Gottingen the same 
year — which, as far as I remember, you 
believed he did not do. A greater piece 
of good fortune still, is, that the old man 
found, some twenty years ago, a packet 
of letters which had belonged to this En- 
glish lodger; and these, I believe I may 
say, conclusively prove his identity.” 

“Tt seems to me,” I said, “that with 
the proofs you have collected, we can set 
our opponents at defiance.” 

“We must be cautious,” said Quibble; 
but his eyes twinkled with confidence. 
“T don’t think Davies will make much of 
this case,” he added with professional sat- 
isfaction; then looked at me for some 
moments without speaking. 

“Mr. Gregory,” he said, “I should 
like to ask you one question. Of course 
you will decide whether you will answer 
it or not. Did you expect any one to 
meet my messenger at Gottingen?” 

“TI have already asked you not to put 
to me any questions on that subject,” was 
all I could answer. 

“Very well,” said he. “Strange things 
enough have happened in your family be- 
fore now, and it is not my business to 
inquire into them.” 

After our interview, Mr. Quibble stayed 
to lunch with us, and we were all in high 
spirits, Bee among the rest, whose hopes 
always rose when I was cheerful, and 
sank again when | grew dismal and anx- 
ious. She had good cause to be hope- 
ful now, for a speedy end was coming 
to all our doubts and fears. Three days 
later I received a letter from Mr. Quib- 
ble, announcing that my adversary (who, 
to do him justice, seems to have acted 
in perfeet good faith) had withdrawn his 
claim. 

I don’t know whether the reader will 
believe me when I say that, on the receipt 
of this, I, a man of usually sober and 
sedate demeanor, took three steps, and 
solemnly jumped over the Jarge armchair 
which stood in my study. Startled at the 
noise, Bee rushed in, and was in my arms 
in a moment. 

“It’s all right, Bee, my darling,” I said; 
“ there’s nothing more to fear. You don’t 
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think I’ve been harsh to you, do you, my 
dear? I did as I was obliged to do for 
the time, but it’s all past now; and it has 
always been the dearest wish of my heart 
that you and Dick should come to love 
each other.” 

‘Bee only sobbed in reply, and — but 
what has all this got to do with my story? 
—I telegraphed for Dick next day, and 
the engagement was announced ; and Mr. 
Courtenay wrote me a long letter in praise 
of the admirable choice his son had made 
(an expression I object to; why should 
the lady never be supposed to choose ?), 
and the pleasure it gave him to be allied 
to my family, etc., etc. But these are 
mere family matters, and I have another 
event to record, which bears more directly 
on my story. 

I thought it my duty to go and convey 
my formal thanks to my ghostly friends 
for the great service they had done me. 
So I set off one evening for Castayne 
Manor, taking the same precautions as 
before to avert any suspicion of my object, 
and twelve o’clock that night found me on 
my way to the old gallery. Arrived at 
the door at the end, I tried to open it, but 
it resisted all my efforts. Then I remem- 
bered that I myself had given instructions 
that it should be kept locked — though 
locks availed little against such inhabit- 
ants as were there. 

“Sir Richard!” I called softly through 
the door; “Sir Richard! may I speak to 
you? I have come to thank you; itis I, 
George Gregory.” 

Not a sound answered my call. I tried 
the door again; it resisted every effort of 
mine. As I turned away in disgust, a 
new idea occurred to me. Sir Jasper’s 
room was not far off; should I try that? 
I did, but without avail; and this time I 
was afraid to call, because the Grants 
slept in a room almost exactly below it. 
I then went to the green room, and en- 
tered quite easily, the door giving way at 
once. Stupid of that fellow David, I 
thought, — he can’t have locked the door 
this morning; for I had made arrange- 
ments, knowing Sir Charles’s feelings 
about the clocks, that they should be 
reset every morning, in order that they 
might stop at the right moment. The 
room was empty, and there was no sound 
of any presence either there or in the ad- 
joining room. I doubted what to do for a 
time; but at last I made up my mind to 
wait till half past two, the time when Sir 
Charles habitually appeared; and, sitting 
down by the table, began to think over 
the events that had happened since I was 
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there last. Lost in pleasant fancies of 
the happiness that was coming to all of 
us now, I took no notice of the time, till, 
on the clock striking one stroke suddenly, 
I looked up and saw it was half past two. 
I glanced towards the folding-doors — 
they showed no signs of moving; I waited 
full five minutes; not a thing stirred, and 
the clock still ticked on merrily without a 
thought of stopping. I took the candle 
and examined the other room — nothing 
there. Then I sat down again and wait- 
ed. Three o’clock struck, and nothing 
appeared ; half past three, and — and then 
the next thing I remember clearly is wak- 
ing up with a start, feeling very cold, and 
hearing the clock strike eight, and David 
Grant remarking, — 

“ Well, I didn’t think to find you here, 
sir. Fallen asleep, I suppose, sir. I was 
wondering where you could ha’ got to, for 
I saw you hadn’t been to bed.” 

“Has this room been left open long, 
David?” I asked, as soon as I had col- 
lected my senses, and knew what I was 
doing. 

“Only since yesterday, sir,” he said 
apologetically. ‘I came in yesterday to 
set the clock; but it’s been going so well 
lately, sir, it ain’t worth while taking the 
trouble.” 

“Why, doesn’t it stop as it used to do?” 
I asked. 

“No, sir; not now. For the last three 
or four days it’s gone as well as any clock 
could. It’s sing’lar, for there used to be 
some queer noises in this room, sir, and 
they’ve stopped too.” 

And so it has been since. I do not 
wish to offer any explanation of this curi- 
ous fact. Certain it is that none of the 
disturbances formerly prevalent in the 
green room have been repeated since then. 
Of the other spirits, I only know that re- 
port says that they are still to be seen 
and heard at their former post. The light 
in the old tower, at least, still exists, for I 
have seen it myself; but I have never in- 
truded myself again on their privacy, as 
my adventures of that last night, in my 
opinion, clearly prove that they do not 
intend to let me see them. My aunt and 
I live quietly at Horton Place still, enliv- 
ened once a year by a visit from Dick 
and Bee, who have settled down in Dev- 
onshire. The spirits reign supreme at 
Castayne Manor, and shall never be dis- 
turbed there, in my time at least; and I 
sincerely hope that none of my successors 
will ever do anything to molest those who 
have stood by their family and friends so 
bravely in the time of need. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
THE COUNTRY BANKER.* 


THE wonderful power of development 
which, during the last half-century, has 
made such enormous changes in the struc- 
ture of society in this island, shows itself 
nowhere more remarkably than among the 
contemporaneous alterations in English 
banking. If we could look back fifty years 
even, certainly sixty years back, we should 
find ourselves, so far as banking is con- 
cerned, surrounded by methods of carrying 
on business which had descended, tradi- 
tionally, nearly from the period of the 
Civil War. We should have found the 
City not a mere collection of offices, 
thronged during working hours by a busy 
crowd, and left at night to the care of 
messengers and policemen, but inhabited 
by some of the members of many firms, 
who lived with their families over the 
places in which the head of the house 
labored during the day. Recent changes 
have, we believe, caused the removal of 
the last City banker as an inhabitant from 
Lombard Street, and the habit, once 
broken, is never likely to be resumed. 
But there are still parlors with stiff, re- 
spectable-looking furniture, fitted up for 
family life, now never likely to be so em- 
ployed again, with old-fashioned piano- 
fortes and solid sofas, within a few yards 
of the Mansion House; and further to the 
west, though on the inside of Temple Bar, 
old traditions are still maintained. Within 
living memories the partners of banking 
firms adhered firmly to the practice of 
their fathers. Tradition reports, that the 
children of these families, hard-set for 
places to walk in when little, were “ exer- 
cised” on Blackfriars Bridge, then pro- 
tected from traffic by a toll, and within 
the Tower Hill enclosure. {Provincial 
bankers followed the same mode of life, 
and a banking house not inhabited by a 
member of the firm was rather the excep- 
tion than the rule. Most business men 
would now consider the obligation to re- 
side near the scene of their occupation, 
a neediess and most unwelcome burden. 


* 1. The Country Banker. By George Rae. Fifth 
edition. London, 1886. 

2. Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the State of the Finances. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1884. 

3. The National Bank Acts and other Laws re 
lating to National Banks. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1882. 

4. li Credito Popolare in Italia. Relazione di 
Luigi Luzzatti. Roma, 1882. 

5. Mlanuale per le Banche Popolari Cooperative 
Italiane. Ettore Levi. Milano, 1883. 

6. Statuto della Banca Mutua Popolare di Firenze: 
Societa Anonima Cooperativa. Firenze, 1883. 


The difference in the mode of living was 
not more marked than the difference in the 
system on which business was conducted. 
Till the act of 1826 was passed, no joint 
stock bank whatever, except the Bank of 
England, could exist in England. That 
act permitted the establishment of joint 
stock banks with the power of issuing 
notes, provided the business was not car- 
ried on within sixty-five miles of London. 
This was followed by the act of 1833, 
which removed many difficulties from the 
course of joint-stock banking, and many 
of our most flourishing joint-stock banks 
date from that period. 

Though the success of joint-stock bank- 
ing in London has been very considera- 
ble, its progress in the provinces has been 
even more marked. The position of bank- 
ing in London was vividly described by 
the late Mr. Walter Bagehot, in his vol- 
ume named “ Lombard Street.” The po- 
sition of banking in the provinces has 
now found its historian in Mr. George 
Rae, who has embodied the experience of 
forty years in his recent work, named 
“ The Country Banker.” We have named 
these two books together, though the scope 
of the two is very different—the one 
containing a general description of the 
London money market, with a brilliant 
sketch of the principles involved in the 
management of higher finance; the other 
seeking, in the words of the preface, “ to 
exhibit the machinery of banking in mo- 
tion.” There is this uniting link between 
them; while the one endeavors to make 
the theory as well as the practice of mone- 
tary business clear to those not versed in 
the subject, the other seeks to make the 
practice clear, while never losing sight of 
sound theory. And both have this high 
merit; they are written by men possess- 
ing thorough practical knowledge of what 
they describe. 

The advantage, which the power of im- 
mediate disposal of ready money affords 
to mercantile and general business, can 
hardly be over-estimated. It means often 
either the being able to make use of an 
advantageous opportunity for trade, or 
the being unable to do so. The great 
majority of al] private firms and persons 
carrying on business in this country are 
compelled to borrow from time to time, to 
enable them to conduct their business. 





The companies with limited liability which 
| have so often been formed during recent 
| years to conduct industrial business, rare- 
| ly borrow in exactly the same manner as 

private firms. But even to them, amply 
| provided with capital as they usually are, 
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the assistance which their bankers can be, 
in the way of an immediate supply of ready 
cash, is often of the highest importance. 
In business matters, action to be success- 
ful must almost always be prompt. The 
employment of loanable capital, placed by 
a banker at the command of his customer 
for a short time (and this is the basis of the 
idea of banking loans proper), gives a far 
sharper impetus to business than an ad- 
vance made by means of capital borrowed 
for a long time. It is a succession of 
these short, sharp strokes, often renewed 
and repeated, which drives the wheel of 
trade round, if the analogy may be per- 
mitted, more rapidly than any other mo- 
tive power. 

“The incidents of an experience, now 
stretching over forty years, of the life and 
work of country banking, in its relations 
with customers and shareholders, the offi- 
cials in its employment, and the general 
public,” to which Mr. Rae makes ref- 
erence in his preface, has supplied him 
with a vast mass of illustrative materials 
which he has skilfully employed in the 
volume under notice. Human nature is 
wont to show much: the same results un- 
der similar circumstances, and Mr. Rae’s 
examples of the different classes with 
which a banker has to deal may be re- 
garded as typical. To many persons the 
business appears the most easy thing in 
the world to carry on. It is merely neces- 
sary to be sure, that every one to whom 
an advance is made is solvent and honest, 
and no further anxiety can arise; and, if 
all the persons who do business with a 
bank, the merchants, manufacturers, shop- 
keepers, solicitors, shipowners, minor 
traders of every grade, individuals not in 
actual business, like clergymen, and half- 
pay officers, who come occasionally to a 
bank for loans for the most varied pur- 
poses, from an advance needed to start a 
new local railway, or to provide materials 
for a great manufacture, down to one re- 
quired to enabie a boy to be sent to school 
or college, or even to pay last year’s house- 
hold bills, when the applicant has been 
disabled by sickness, till other funds can 
be brought in — if all these persons could 
be divided into two classes, those who are 
dependable and those who are not, the 
business of a banker would be easy in- 
deed. It will be said “he should never 
make an advance without security.” And, 
strictly speaking, security should always 
be taken. Buta banker, and especially a 
provincial banker, is beset by two difficul- 
ties. Inthe first place he may often be 
asked to make an advance, which is an 


advisable advance, so far as the borrower 
is concerned, for which no security can 
be given; and in the next place, it is not 
always so easy as may be imagined to de- 
fine what really is-adequate security. 

It is often most difficult to know how 
to deal with an application such as is 
referred to under the first of these heads, 
that is to say, for an advance which would 
clearly be advantageous to the customer 
and also, as sometimes is the case, to the 
trade of adistrict. Nothing is more re- 
markable than the manner in which, fre- 
quently, trade interests are intertwined. 
When one large branch flags, others are 
sure to sufferinsympathy. Working-men 
are thrown out of employment, the takings 
of the little shopkeeper are curtailed. The 
larger dealer, who supplies the little shop- 
keeper, is hampered. The result to the 
district is like the lowering of the circula- 
tion in the human body below its accus- 
tomed force. All sorts of complications 
arise. And the banker, like the doctor, 
knows that a vigorous application of a 
tonic may be the best means of restoring 
health; further, that the advance he is 
asked to make would supply that tonic in 
its most effectual form. Let us hear what 
Mr. Rae says: — 

The leading subject of your daily education 
as a banker-will be to learn whom to trust. 

Given a certain individual as principal or 
surety in a proposed transaction, the question 
which you have to solve is— how many hun- 
dreds or how many thousands, as the case may 
be, will he be “good for” to the Bank; at 
what figure can you safely put his individual 
responsibility ? 

To insure a reliable solution, you have first 
to ascertain what a man is “ worth ” —that is 
to say, what he would have remaining for him- 
self, in money or money’s worth, after clearing 
off the whole of his debts and other liabilities, 

For the most part you will have to rely for 
this knowledge on hearsay, and the opinion of 
others. You will consequently have to sift the 
|} information which you may gather as to the 
| position of individuals, with the utmost care, 
because on no other subject of daily gossip is 
there a greater tendency to exaggeration or 
mischievous credulity. 

You will have early occasion to observe, 
amongst other things, that the opinions afloat 
as to the means and position of people are 
mostly of stereotyped character. The origin 
of these opinions is always more or less ob- 
scure : but when it once comes to be said —it 
does not seem to matter when, nor by whom — 
that So-and-so is good for so much, his worth 
will pass current for that amount for years 
without challenge ; until some day he collapses, 
| to the surprise of all, and a general chorus of 
|—‘“*Who woud have thought it?” (The 
| Country Banker, pp. 6, 7.) 
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We may follow this quotation from Mr. 
Rae with the very apt one he has himself 
cited from Quarles: “Let the greatest 
part of the news thou hearest be the least 
part of what thou believest: lest the 
greater part of what thou believest be the 
least part of what is true.” The opinion 
on which credit is founded can never be 
sifted too closely. To illustrate the argu- 
ments which he has employed, Mr. Rae 
gives examples, doubtless drawn from life, 
of various classes of traders. He shows 
how completely different the solvency of 
one class of trader may be from another, 
even when both appear at first sight 
equally well provided with substantial 
means. Perhaps the most doubtful form 
of security referred to in the volume is 
that of a small trading company with lim- 
ited liability. The act of Parliament, by 
which the creation of such companies was 
permitted in England, is one of those cu- 
rious instances showing, as such instances 
not unfrequently do, that systems which 
work well in one country may not work by 
any means well elsewhere, especially if 
the safeguards by which the method of 
procedure is protected in the one case are 
omitted in the other. These remarks do 
not apply so much to banking companies 
with limited liability, and to undertakings 
of a similar and substantial character, but 
to the countless small trading and in- 
dustrial companies with limited liability, 
which have of recent years been formed 
in this country, and in many instances 
have been very prejudicial in their effects. 
They have fostered bad trade, they have 
encouraged reckless trade. The share- 
holders’ money has in many instances 
been wasted. The proper liability belong- 
ing to the managers of the company has 
not been enforced. Hence these com- 
panies in many instances have greatly 
promoted inflation of trade, and reasons 
exist for believing that their conduct in 
this respect has assisted, through over- 
production, in producing the existing de- 
pression of trade by a reaction from the 
over-stimulant thus applied. 

We can hardly hope, in this place, to 
render our readers completely acquainted 
with all the details of country banking. 
lf they wish to be so, they had better 
make themselves acquainted thoroughly 
with Mr. Rae’s book. They will find it 
very bright and pleasant reading; and as 
almost every grown person, certainly al- 
most every one in the position of the head 
of a household in this country, must of 
necessity keep an account with a bank, 
they will do well to learn in this manner 


something about a business with which 
they are almost certain to come into rela- 
tions, either as borrowers or depositors. 
But as some borrowers from banks think 
that they place banks under obligations 
to them when they borrow their money, 
and yet have no security to offer for what 
they borrow, it may be well to quote Mr. 
Rae’s well-considered remarks on this 
point. 


The unsecured advances of English banking, 
from the outset, were doubtless made with an 
assured faith in every case that the borrowers 
were individuals, or firms, of acknowledged 
means and unimpeachable credit. It is not to 
be imagined that any Manager or Board of 
Directors ever made an advance in the delib- 
erate expectation and belief of its becoming a 
bad debt. Unfortunately, however, as we have 
seen, it is always in the matter of advances 
made without security, that the unexpected 
happens. 

That would be a remarkable return, if it 
were to be procured, which should show the 
net result to English banking of uncovered 
advances, Place in one scale the aggregate of 
profits, and in the other the aggregate of loss 
upon such accounts, and who can doubt for a 
moment which scale shall instantly, and with a 
vengeance, kick the beam? The losses upon 
uncovered advances, within recent memory, 
have been of a magnitude sufficient, one might 
suppose, to impress upon the minds of bank- 
ers, with an emphasis that should be lasting, 
the danger of such advances; and the expedi- 
ency of rendering security henceforward an 
indispensable condition for money lent or ad- 
vanced. 

To give general effect to the principle would, 
no doubt, require a greater degree of concert 
| and a livelier sense of common danger, on the 
| part of English banks, than exist at present ; 
| because no bank can act upon the principle 
| rigidly, whilst its competitors play fast and 
| loose with it, without a certain loss of busi- 
|ness, Those persons who have come to regard 
| an uncovered over-draft, less in the light of a 
| favor than as a matter of custom and right, 
| would no doubt exclaim against the adoption 
of a system that would restrict them to a nar- 
rower range of operations: and they would 
without scruple take their custom elsewhere, 
provided they found banks prepared to take 
them, at their own valuation, and adopt their 
accounts on their own terms. 

But against the loss of income thus occa- 
sioned place the loss that might arise some 
day on one or other of these uncovered ac- 
counts: and it is at least a possibility that 
your present loss might prove your future gain. 
| Better lose the profit on a naked over-draft 
jnow, than its principal amount hereafter. 
; (The Country Ranker, pp. 37, 38.) 

! 

| It should be remembered that the bank- 
|ing institutions of this country are con- 
| cerned with far wider interests than the 
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concerns of individual borrowers alone, 
however important those concerns may 
be, and however closely the banker may 
become identified with the business of the 
particular district in which his operations 
lie. By systematically promoting local 
objects he is greatly assisting the general 
welfare of the country. The prosperity 
of Scotland has doubtless been founded, 
in great measure, on the banking system 
of that country, and there is no question 
that England is largely indebted to the 
banks which carry on business within her 
boundaries for the great prosperity she 
has attained. Few persons, except those 
who have actually witnessed what the ab- 
sence of banking accommodation means, 
can have any idea of the inconvenience 
and hindrance to all the arrangements of 
life which such an absence causes. The 
power of rapidly taking up any new indus- 
try depends on the fluidity of capital; and 
this can only be secured by the interven- 
tion of banking arrangements. Mean- 
while the severity of the competition 
among banks is the surest guarantee that 
the charges for such accommodation will 
not be exorbitant, and that no reasonable 
demand for accommodation will fail to be 
supplied. The advantage, which one in- 
dustry gains from the assistance given to 
it, is by no means confined to that indus- 
try alone. An industry requires the as- 
sistance which the employment of further 
capital will provide, because those who 
conduct it find that a further development 
of their enterprise is possible. The mo- 
ment that they do this an immediate im- 
petus is given to trade. Wages in the 
particular industry rise, fresh work-people 
and laborers are attracted to it. The 
other trades, in which these laborers were 
previously employed, have to offer better 
terms to retain their workmen. Thus the 
circle widens, and the effect of the im- 
provement becomes diffused through the 
country. Itis just on occasions like these 
that banking judgment becomes impor- 
tant. The trained sagacity of a man who 
has had a long experience in matters of 
this description, ought to be able to de- 
cide whether the assistance desired is 
advisable or not, and as the safety of 
every advance he makes is of very high 
importance to him, he is bound under 
heavy penalties to preserve a sound and 
cautious judgment. 

It has been said, and by very high au- 
thority, for we may quote Mr. Thomson 
Hankey, who derived his dictum from his 
relative C. Poulett Thomson, that any one 
can make a good banker who can learn 


| the difference between a bill of exchange 
and a mortgage in the security offered to 
him. At first sight, no two things can 
appear more different than securities of 
these descriptions. A mortgage is a for- 
mal legal document giving a charge on 
real property, generally land, or if not 
land, something valuable of a fixed char- 
acter, like a block of buildings in a town, 
a mill, or a hotel,— something of a very 
permanent nature. Itis a document which 
gives powers of sale of a very peremptory 
description, and, in fact, places the mort- 
gagee for many purposes in the position 
of the owner. It is an engagement usu- 
ally entered into for a long, sometimes for 
a very long period, and the amount which 
it covers, when once advanced, cannot be 
withdrawn without due and formal notice. 
A bill of exchange, on the other hand, 
represents a transaction of an entirely 
different nature, transient in character, 
thus entirely different, at first sight, from 
a mortgage. A bill of exchange, it may 
be well to explain for the benefit of our 
non-mercantile readers, does or should 
represent a definite mercantile transac- 
tion. Thus an exporter of wheat at Chi- 
cago, or of cotton at one of the southern 
ports of America, ships his goods to En- 
gland, and forthwith draws a bill on the 
merchant to whom these goods are con- 
signed. The bill is drawn at a certain 
date, so many days or months after the 
date of the shipping of the goods or after 
the bill has reached this country. The 
sale of the goods themselves ought to 
provide the means for the payment of the 
bill, Time is given during the period 
which the bill has to run, not only for the 
goods to arrive, but to enable the mer- 
chant to whom they are consigned to dis- 
pose of them. If he has not been able to 
do this, he has at all events the goods 
themselves to offer as a security should 
he require an advance to enable him to 
meet the bill. Thus a document of this 
nature is said, in the language of trade, 
“to turn itself into money ” with certainty. 

This example may be taken as typical 
of a high class of bills, such as a bank 
may willingly receive and allow the person 
who held such, to have an advance on 
them. Buta genuine bill may be drawn 
on a house of business and yet represent 
a transaction of a totally different charac- 
ter. A manufacturer, for example, may 
have had a new steam-engine constructed, 
and may not be able to pay for the whole 
cost immediately the engine is delivered 
and set to work. In this case a bill may 





be drawn on him for the whole, or a part 
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of the outlay. In form and appearance 
this document would exactly correspond 
to the other which has just been described. 
It may have taken its origin from business 
circumstances as completely legitimate as 
the bill does which is drawn against a 
consignment of wheat or of cotton. The 
names to the bill, that is to say the names 
of the firm who drew it, and of the firm 
who accepted it, may be as high in stand- 
ing and as likely to be solvent as in the 
other example, and yet it represents busi- 
ness of an entirely different description, 
and could never be considered by a bank 
as a document of exactly the same char- 
acter as the former. The reason for this 
is clear enough when once it is thought 
out. The bill, which was drawn on ac- 
count of the purchase of the steam-engine, 
represents fixed capital which the manu- 
facturer has invested in his business. He 
hopes to repay himself for the outlay, not 
by the sale of what the bill represents, 
namely, the engine—as the merchant 
does who holds the bills drawn on account 
of the wheat or cotton — but by the econ- 
omy which he expects the engine will 
enable him to make in the manufacture 
of the goods he sells, or by the extension 
of his trade which ‘he hopes the employ- 
ment of the mechanical power of the 
engine will secure. Fixed capital, not 
floating capital, is the source from which 
this debt must be paid, and it stands 
therefore on a totally different level from 
the former document. 

Bills are not unfrequently drawn, which 
represent business transactions even of a 
more fixed character, and therefore more 
nearly approaching to a mortgage than the 
one we have described. But, between 
the two extremes, there are often bills 
which may be considered as of an inter- 
mediate character. Thus a hide-merchant 
or a currier will draw a bill for leather, 
supplied to a shoemaker who may be a 
manufacturer on avery large scale. Here 
it will be seen, that different elements of 
business come in from either of the two 
examples which we have previously imag- 
ined. The wheat or the cotton was in- 
tended to be sold either to the miller or 
the manufacturer who would use them in 
his business, or to some broker acting 
as intermediary between purchaser and 
seller. The steam-engine requires the use 
of capital fixed in the business to pay for 
it. The leather, in our last example, was 
not to be employed in the same way ex- 
actly as either the wheat or cotton or the 
steam-engine, The shoemaker would have 
to engage work-people to make up his ma- 





terials. Their wages therefore enter into 
the price of the goods before they can be 
sold. The shoemaker has therefore two 
factors to consider before he can dispose 
of his goods when finished, besides the 
prime cost of the material employed, 
namely, the wages of his work-people, and 
the chance of finding a customer. This 
transaction cannot therefore be consid- 
ered as standing exactly on the same level 
as the first, while it represents floating 
capital more distinctly, by far, than the 
second example does. 

These three examples must be regarded 
as typical only in the very broadest sense, 
and the transactions have been supposed 
to be represented by a bili, in order to 
place them more clearly before the mind 
of the reader. The changes which mod- 
ern methods of procedure have made in 
business transactions tend, on the one 
hand, to supersede the old-fashioned bill 
by the more rapid telegraph transfer, 
while the greater abundance of floating 
capital in the hands of bankers renders 
ready-money transactions more frequent. 

How then can a bill, representing thus 
a transient transaction, being in fact an 
obligation for which the most rapid mode 
of communication —a telegram sent, per- 
haps, from the Pacific coast of America, 
or from one of the further ports of China 
even —can readily be substituted, how 
can a mere direction to pay a sum of cash 
at a given date, ever become transformed 
into a fixed obligation like a mortgage ? 
The answer is this. Everything depends 
on the nature of the transaction which the 
bill represents. If it is merely the repre- 
sentative of goods sent from the producer 
to the merchant, and is provided for and 
paid out of the sale of these goods, no 
arrangement can be thought of more cer- 
tain to secure a lender of money that he 
will receive the amount which he lends, 
the moment when it becomes due. But if 
the transaction on which the bill is based 
is of a different character from this; if it 
represents the employment of fixed capital, 
like the construction of a steam-engine, 
as suggested in the second example, the 
means of payment must be met out of the 
solid resources of the debtor, and not out 
of the proceeds of the particular operation 
itself. The bill may be convenient in the 
way of allowing him time to collect his 
resources together, but the transaction 
on which it is based will not of itself pro- 
vide the means through which the money 
will be found. A bill of this nature is 
really a mortgage ata short date. Placed 
before us in this broad way, any one can 
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see at a glance the difference between a | inherited, or saved and set aside, during their 
bill and a mortgage. But, in actual busi- | lives, sufficient securities or property to pro- 


ness, the boundaries are not marked out 
so sharply, and trained skill only can 
define how the two classes are to be sep- 
arated into their infinite and narrow sub- 
divisions. 

A banker is sometimes offered personal 
security; that is to say, some one who 
knows the individual requiring the loan is 
found willing to guarantee the due repay- 
ment of it. The person who becomes 
* bondsman” for the debt is necessarily a 
personal friend, more often a relation of 
the borrower. From some points of view 
no arrangement can be better than this. 
The banker feels that he can place confi- 
dence in a man whose character, habits, 
and conduct, justify another responsible 
person in placing so great a confidence in 
him as to become bound for the repay- 
ment of the debt. He feels not only that 
he is making the advance on security 
which is good from a business point of 
view, but that the circumstances justify a 
belief, that the borrower is a man who 
will employ the resources placed in his 
hands in a sensible and useful manner. 
The moral influence of transactions of this 
character on the community generally 
must not be lost sight of. As has been 
said: — 

The influence of the system of advances on 
the personal security of bondsmen is one tend- 
ing to sobriety and soundness of trade. If this 
system of personal guarantee ceased to exist, 
its loss would leave a gap among the causes 
which assist in restraining unduly speculative 
business, Advances made on the security of 
property of any description have not the same 
influence. The lender looks to the security — 
not to the man. 


Mr. Rae’s remarks on this part of the 
subject show great kindliness of disposi- 
tion, as well as keen business insight. 
The point is one more likely to come home 
to many persons not in business, than 
some of the other heads which are dealt 
with in the volume, and we shall therefore 
do our readers a useful service by placing 
before them what Mr. Rae has said with 
respect to the different classes of persons 
who are sometimes proposed to a banker 
as guarantors, and whose security in some 
instances it is distinctly desirable for the 
bank to avoid taking, not only for its own 
sake but for their own. 


As regards annuitants, professional men, life- 
renters, and al] other persons whose incomes 
cease with their lives, if we found them in- 
eligible as principals, we must pronounce them 
equally ineligible as sureties: unless they have 





vide for their posthumous liabilities. 

A man who owns a property for life, for ex- 
ample, which brings him in say 1,500/. a year, 
and who requires it all for the expenses of his 
household and the education of his children — 
how is he to repay the 1,500/, advanced on his 
guarantee, to some good-for-nothing relative, 
without loading his life interest with such an 
annual weight of charge, as will bring daily 
discomfort and social privation to his family 
and himself ? 

Still worse : suppose a clergyman to become 
surety for a few hundred pounds, the amount, 
it may be, of his whole year’s stipend, for some 
pious and plausible rogue; and that the un- 
happy vicar has in the end to make good the 
debt. In such a case, if he has no property 
to fall back upon, the result must be either 
immediate ruin or some arrangement for de- 
ferred payment, which will make him a strug- 
gling man for life. 

Poor F. , with his salary of 250/. a year, 
a wife and half-a-dozen children, how is he to 
find the 200/. for which he became surety for 
his brother-in-law, in whom he had a bound. 
less faith, and who has just filed his petition 
and won’t pay five shillings in the pound ? 

If, therefore, you would have a_ business 
conscience void of offence, you will strive to 
minimize, if you cannot quite avert, such 
wretched possibilities in the future. (Pp. 92, 


93-) 


A work on practical banking could 
hardly be complete which did not take 
some notice of the runs to which a bank 
is occasionally subject. At times when 
there is some latent anxiety in the air, 
“runs” on banks have been known to 
take place without the slightest justifying 
cause. Banks have sometimes been 
threatened because institutions bearing 
somewhat similar names have been in 
danger. The credit of a bank has been 
doubted because a neighboring bank, 
within a few doors, has been in difficulties, 
There is a historical example of a run on 
a bank because a fruit-vendor’s stall was 
overturned near its door, and the assem- 
bled crowd could imagine no other cause 
for the unwonted concourse than that the 
bank itself could not meet its liabilities. 
Runs have even been caused by malicious 
persons, acting not from any impulse 
which might have made them feel a grudge 
against the bank, but from simple malevo- 
lence; in one instance, it is said, from 
having laid bets that a bank would fail by 
a given date, and being anxious to save 
their wagers. In Ireland recently a run is 
stated to have been made on one bank, 
not because there was the smallest reason 
to doubt its solvency, but because the ex- 
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cited people thought, or were induced to 
think, that it had not given sufficient as- 
sistance to another bank which had been 
compelled to stop payment. In this case 
it was abundantly shown, that those who 
withdrew the money did not act in any 
respect from timidity, as the moment they 
received their deposits from the one bank 
they placed them again with another close 
by in the same street. The veterans, who 
still remember the days when communica- 
tion between one part of the country and 
another was less frequent and rapid than 
now, can relate stories of the means re- 
sorted to for giving confidence to cus- 
tomers when gaining time was important, 
and tell of the barrels tightly screwed to 
the floor, filled with rubbish, and a thin 
stratum of sovereigns strewed at the top, 
which it was found imposs*le to move, 
as was believed, from the weight of their 
contents. And a legend lingered long of 
the timidity of an agent at a branch bank, 
who was not to be pacified till he was pro- 
vided not only with funds sufficient to pay 
off at once all the depositors in the books 
of bis branch, but with a good lumping 
sum more to enable him to meet any fur- 
ther contingencies that might arise, as he 
thought, but the possibility of which no 
one else could imagine. Mr. Rae refers 
to these long past days, and to his own 
earlier experiences also, in the following 
words : — 


In the good old coaching days, before the 
electric telegraph was thougit of, and whilst 
railways were yet in their infancy, a branch 
was sometimes distant from its centre or head 
office, several days even by post. A sudden 
and unexpected run had then to be differently 
faced. The object to be gained was time, to 
tide the branch over the first rush of depos- 
itors, until supplies could arrive from head- 
quarters. The traditional shifts resorted to 
for this purpose .were varied, and sometimes 
tinged with humor. The cashier who inscribed 
* No funds ” on a large cheque, which he had 
not money enough in his till to meet, must 
have been a born humorist ; and only thirty 
years ago a writer of the name of Bullion is to 
be found, who calmly recommends a branch 
manager to begin to pay everything during a 
run in his own notes. The adoption of this 
course, the cynic observes, will have the effect 
of gaining time, and obliging each depositor 
to resort to a series of fictions on the spot, as 
reasons why he would rather have gold. To 
go still further back, “The bankers are so 
called upon,” writes Pepys, in 1667, “* that they 
will be all broken, hundreds coming to them 
for money, and they answer, ‘It is payable at 
twenty days —when the days are out we will 
pay you ;’ and those that are not so, they will 
make tell over their money, and make their 


bags false, on purpose to give cause to re-tell 
it and so spend time.” 

But the necessity for all such shifts nowa- 
days no longer exists, The railway and the 
telegraph have practically brought the head 
office of a bank and its branches under one 
roof ; so that the entire resources of the estab- 
lishment can now be brought to bear, at a 
moment’s notice, on any point assailed. 

If I had been writing the present book only 
a few years ago, I would have omitted all men- 
tion of a run upona bank, as a thing long since 
obsolete, and as barbarous in its day as rick 
burning or the wilful destruction of machinery. 
But the events of December, 1878, effectually 
upset this complacent view of things. The 
country then became the astonished witness 
of persistent, and in certain cases, concerted 
runs, directed against some of the largest de- 
posit banks in the kingdom —not headed by 
the more ignorant classes.of depositors, for 
whom there might have been some excuse ; 
but by persons for whom there was none, 
Happily for the common weal, the banks run 
upon were, without exception, of assured 
strength ; they were shorn of many millions of 
deposits in a few weeks, but they passed 
through the ordeal with untarnished credit, 
and thus averted a momentary crisis, of which 
it would be difficult to estimate the range or 
the consequences, (Pp. 127, 128.) 


Besides the chapters on the practice of 
banking to which we have referred, there 
are some very pregnant remarks in Mr. 
Rae’s book on the subject of the general 
system on which English banking is con- 
ducted, including that very difficult ques- 
tion, the maintenance of an adequate 
banking reserve. It is to this point, as 
well as to the careful manipulation of 
every day work, that the attention of our 
business men should be directed. The 
daily duties connected with banking are 
neither few nor light. “So far,” says 
Mr. Rae, “from the control or manage- 
ment of a bank being a thing which any 
one can understand at sight, there is, per- 
haps, no business more difficult of ready 
grasp. I have given a long business life 
'to the practice and study of it, but do not 
| look upon my education as even yet com- 
| plete.” Every now and then something 
| new arises, some combination of circum- 
|stances unthought of before occurs, to 
which the lessons from old experience 
are not applicable without considerable 
|modification. It is in this spirit that Mr. 
| Rae approaches the question as to the 
| future outlook of business. Will matters 
|continue to move in the same grooves as 
| heretofore; are we to be confronted, once 
|in every ten years, by a paroxysm in the 
| money market? There are people whose 
| lives have never been overshadowed by 
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the slightest touch of mercantile trouble, 
to whose minds the question has never 
occurred, what is to be done if the main- 
spring which sets all our machinery in 
motion were snapped, if the heart whose 
pulsations vivify the whole of our busi- 
ness body politic were stopped? Such 
persons are often keen, hard-headed men; 
but it no more occurs to them to reflect 
on the steps which should be taken in 
case a commercial crisis were raging, than 
it would occur to them in an ordinary 
way to think what course they ought to 
take if they were in a great Atlantic 
steamer, with astorm raging in mid-ocean, 
and the screw-shaft broken, or all the boil- 
ers disabled. ‘They might be more likely, 
perhaps, to think out what course they 
ought to take in the latter case than 
in the former. Passengers with cool 
heads and ready resource have sometimes 
done good service, both to themselves and 
those embarked on the same voyage with 
them, on occasion of sudden emergencies, 
when captains and crews have been para- 
lyzed by fear, or given way to the demor- 
alization which often succeeds to despair. 
But the coolest head, and the ablest, too, 
might well shrink appalled at the thought 
of what should be done in the midst of a 
general commercial crisis with the bank 
reserve atzero. Mr. Rae points out, with 
the utmost clearness and the utmost truth, 
that the very perfection of our monetary 
machinery causes a vast danger if that 
wonderfully delicate organization is sud- 
denly subjected to too severe a strain. 
To use a very common iliustration of 
what constantly occurs in ordinary life; 
a common wagon will emerge triumphantly 
after being subjected to strains which 
would have wrecked a more delicate vehi- 
cle. The heavy, lumbering horses which 
drag the one, would, without turning a 
hair, move easily a weight which the 
thoroughbreds, far more swift but less 
solid, could never have stirred. And so 
it is with our financial machinery. The 
fragile and ingenious apparatus, which 
we have constructed for ourselves with 
infinite pains and labor, performs its work 
swiftly, smoothly, with a vast economy 
both of time and labor; but its very del- 
icacy, its very perfection, expose it to 
constant dangers to which a more rough, 
but less complete organization, would 
never be exposed. The business world 
knows perfectly well, that virtually the 
whole reserve of ready money kept in 
this country is in the hands of the Bank 
of England, and that the balances of the 
London bankers kept with the bank not 
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unfrequently fully equal, and sometimes 
have greatly exceeded, the amount of the 
reserve. It is perfectly true, that our 
whole mercantile system is based on gold ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the financial skill 
of the country has been directed towards 
seeking to “economize the use of gold 
well-nigh to vanishing-point,” and this, as 
Mr. Rae truly says, “thas its disadvan- 
tages.” 


Whilst the public mind is at rest concerning 
monetary affairs, the immense operations of 
banking, trade, and commerce go evenly and 
swiftly on ; money passes readily from hand to 
hand, and the currency is equal to its work: 
and by currency or money I here mean only 
Bank of England Notes and specie. But 
when a time of discredit supervenes, the cir- 
culative power of the currency becomes im- 
paired ; not necessarily from any reduction in 
its amount, but from a growing indisposition 
on the part of holders to part with it freely. 


(Page 296.) 


Mr. Rae, after having said this, contin- 
ues to point out the ordinary conditions 
which lead to a panic. These have not 
been witnessed, fortunately, in England 
during any recent years, but there is no 
knowing when they may not recur again, 
and whenever a panic does arise, the ar- 
rangements by which all the banking 
reserve of the country is concentrated 
with the Bank of England does, no doubt, 
add to the perils of the time. Of all 
things, fictitious additions to the circulat- 
ing medium are to be shunned; but a 
relaxation of the clauses of the act of 
1844, which regulate the issue department 
of the Bank of England, cannot, in a do- 
mestic panic, be interpreted as an undue 
extension of what our American friends 
call “soft money.” Mr. Rae’s remarks 
on this subject, which are virtually a 
suggestion that England should take a 
leaf out of the volume of German law, 
and adopt the arrangements followed by 
the Bank of Germany, should be read with 
attention. 


As matters stand, the Ministry of the day 
must either look helplessly on during the 
march of a crisis, and see the country arrive at 
a condition of monetary dead-lock ; or take the 
grave responsibility of suspending an Act of 
Parliament. Would it not be a more politic 
arrangement, by means of a short rider to the 
Act, to empower the Government, when things 
shall arrive, in their judgment, at panic point, 
to suspend the restrictive clauses of the Act — 
the same high rate of discount, be it 8, or Io, 
or I2 per cent., being maintained, until any 
excess of issues thus occasioned shall have re- 
turned to the Issue Department and been can- 
celled? The probability is that no such excess 
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would thenensue. What adds to the intensity 
and peril of a money crisis is the well-founded 
dread that the time is at hand, when, owing to 
the operation of the Act, it will be impossible 
to obtain bank notes at any price or at any 
sacrifice: hence the forestalling and hoarding, 
in view of eventualities, which locks a large 
portion of the currency up, and practically 
withdraws it for the time being from circula- 
tion or use. 

There is nothing revolutionary in the sug- 
gestions here made: on the contrary, it is pre- 
cisely what has been done, and with the hap- 
piest results, on each of the three occasions on 
which the Act has been suspended, All that 
I would urge is that, in this respect, the meas- 
ure shall be rendered self-acting, and not, as 
at present, self-destructive. Let its relaxation 
at the right moment be a fulfilment of the law 
and not a breach of it. 

The Act makes no provision for an abnor- 
mal condition of things. Its working is fault- 
less, so long as the times are easy, and there is 
smoothness in the money market; but when 
there comes a general breakdown of credit, the 
Act in its operation, so far from allaying pub- 
lic alarm, enhances it to a point bordering on 
frenzy, and then breaks down itself. 

“ Notwithstanding the beneficial operation 
of the Act of 1844,” says Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, “in the first stages of one kind of com- 
mercial crisis (that produced by over-specula- 
tion), it, on the whole, materially aggravates 
the severity of commercial convulsions: and 
not only are contractions of credit made more 
severe by the Act —they are also made greatly 
more frequent. 

The framers of the measure would appear 
to have taken for granted the perpetual sanity 
of all classes of the community in respect of 
monetary affairs, and made no provision for 
casual aberrations, The Act was not framed 
so as to yield or bend for a moment to that 
final rush of unreason and alarm which culmi- 
nates in panic, and, like a tidal wave, sweeps 
all before it, the Act itself included. (Pp. 299, 
300.) 

We must now take our leave of Mr. 
Rae’s very interesting book; a volume 
which, we well believe, will find many 
readers beyond the circle to which it is 
immediately addressed. It is written in 
a pleasant, bright style, and adorned with 
many quaint quotations, which show a 
range of reading unusual even among men 
of the most cultured leisure. 

The union of pecuniary sagacity and 
educated refinement, which, as has been 
well said, specially marked the old-fash- 
ioned private banker in London, and of 
which Samuel Rogers and George Grote 
were perhaps the best known, or at least 
were the most conspicuous examples, is 
to be found also occasionally, though more 
rarely, among provincial bankers; both 
those who have directed the management 





of private and of the more modern form 
of joint-stock institutions. Several causes 
have led to this. The business, when 
carried on with judgment, should not be 
an exhausting occupation; the opportu- 
nities for cultivation, if not long in dura- 
tion, recur with sufficient frequency to 
prevent the subjects studied from becom- 
ing stale. The mind, when unbent from 
business cares, gladly lends itself to occu- 
pations which, though not hard, are suffi- 
ciently engrossing to render the “ change 
of work ” an acceptable relaxation. The 
long winter evenings, the half-hour in the 
shady garden in summer, the quiet times 
on the deck of the yacht, even the few 
minutes snatched from the daily journey 
to and from the office, all will bear their 
fruit, if persistently and systematically 
employed. To obtain and to keep up a 
knowledge of those pithy writers, princi- 
pally centring about the Elizabethan age 
of our literature, who must be classed, we 
fear, amongst England’s almost forgotten 
worthies, has been clearly, as his copious 
quotations from among them show, one of 
Mr. Rae’s favorite pursuits, and this study 
has done his readers good service by sup- 
plying appropriate mottoes to the chapters, 
and occasionally providing short and ap- 
posite summaries of their contents. We 
will sum up our remarks with one of them. 

The Golden Age, it is but too true, is not 
the lot of the generation in which we live ; but 
if it is to be found in any part of the track 
marked out for human existence, it will be 
found, I trust, not in any part which is past, 
but in some part which is to come. 

The golden age in banking will never 
arrive till the possibility of participating 
in the troubles which attend a commercial 
crisis, is eliminated from the casualties 
which may occur toa bank. This much- 
to-be-desired consummation must clearly 
be regarded as to be looked for, if ever it 
is to be reached, in the time which is to 
come. It has not been reached in other 
countries any more than in our own, but 
we will commence a slight sketch of some 
other banking systems with a reference to 
the bank law of Germany, remarking, in 
doing so, that, as has been observed be- 
fore, the arrangements of the act of 1844, 
by which our banking system is governed, 
constitute an additional and very serious 
danger at the periods when a crisis bursts 
on the commercial community. The Ger- 
man banking law provides a better method 
of procedure than the act passed by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1844. According to that 
act, the amount of notes which the Bank 
of England is allowed to issue is deter- 
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mined by a hard and fixed line, being 
governed by the quantity of bullion held 
by the bank, and any departure from 
this principle requires the authority of 
the executive government of the day and 
the subsequent sanction of Parliament. 
Hence, owing to the natural repugnance 
to making such an application before it is 
found to be absolutely necessary, and to 
the formalities which have to be observed, 
considerable delays arise, and the per- 
mission, only three times invoked during 
the last forty years, has not been granted 
till great injury has been done to impor- 
tant commercial interests, and hence great 
loss inflicted on many innocent persons. 
The Bank of Germany, however, is al- 
lowed, in case of necessity arising, to 
issue notes in excess of the fixed limit 
upon payment of a tax, which practically 
is a heavy fine to the bank. The Bank of 
Germany was established in 1876, and 
between that date and the end of the year 
1884, that is to say within a period of nine 
years, it had exceeded the limit three 
times. On all these occasions it paid the 
fine itself, and did not seek to shift it in 
any way on the shoulders of the general 
commercial community. The Bank. of 
Germany, still directed by its first presi- 
dent, Herr von Dechend, is a very power- 
ful institution, and has been since its 
establishment of great service to the 
prosperity of the empire. Its branches 
ramify from the wealthy districts adjoin- 
ing and close by the Rhine, and the 
wealthy seaports of Hamburg and Bremen, 
to the most backward and poverty-stricken 
provinces of east Prussia and Prussian 
Poland. This bank was founded on one 
which had existed in Berlin for many 
years; but it was remodelled, and has at- 
tained its existing proportions only since 
the establishment of the empire. There 
are other powerful banks in Germany, 
particularly in Frankfort and Hamburg, 
the two of the ancient Free Cities, which, 
with Bremen, have upheld the longest, 
and the most courageously, their time- 
honored privileges of * free exchange.” 
Another comparatively modern and 
powerful system of banks is to be found 
in the national banks of the United States 
of America. This system, which com- 
menced its growth among the troubled 
times of the war between the North and 
South, has now struck its roots deep into 
the fertile soil of the States. The wealth- 
iest of these banks are, naturally, to be 
found in New York City, but a strong con- 
tingent exists in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore; they ramify to New Orleans, 








Chicago, and San Francisco, and many 
cther great and growing cities, extending 
largely over the face of the country, num- 
bering scarcely fewer than twenty-seven 
hundred in all. Besides these, there are 
many State banks, savings banks, and 
private banks, the total number amount- 
ing to nearly seventy-five hundred, wield- 
ing resources, in the way of capital and 
deposits, of between seven hundred and 
eight hundred millions sterling. This 
amount probably about equals the re- 
sources in the hands of the banks of 
Great Britain and Ireland, as nearly as 
may be computed. By far the larger part 
of this vast sum in the United States has 
been accumulated during the last twenty 
years. Itis referred to here, in order to 
show how enormous the accumulation of 
capital is becoming in the United States, 
and how vast an assistance this power of 
employing loanable capital will be to the 
industry of that country. Outside Great 
Britain no similar accumulation of avail- 
able capital exists on so large a scale. 
We had almost written hoards of capital, 
but that word would not have expressed 
the same meaning. The hoard describes 
the secretions of the miser, the hard cash 
hidden away in the stocking-end, or under 
the hearthstone. The masses of money, 
represented by book credits throughout 
the civilized world, may be as much the 
savings of niggardliness, but they rather 
are the surplus capital, the fringe so to 
say, the margin, resulting from successful 
enterprise. Unlike the miser’s hoard, 
which rusts unprofitably hidden from view, 
these accumulations may be applied, and 
with great rapidity, to stimulate produc- 
tion whenever required. 

Though the national banks of the United 
States form neither the half in number, 
nor hold half the deposits of their country, 
they are still the most powerful body of 
banks in the United States. The law by 
which they were founded only dates from 
1864. Several auxiliary acts have since 
been passed. We need not lead our read- 
ers through all the mazes of these acts, 
nor pause further than to explain, that so 
slight an alteration among their internal 
arrangements as the pulping down their 
unused and old notes, instead of burning 
them to ashes, required a special author- 
ization of the legislature. It is here suffi- 
cient to remark, that the system upon 
which their note issue is founded, requir- 
ing every note issued to have security of 
a most solid class, that of the funded debt 
of the United States, behind it, besides 
provision being made for cashing them in 
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specie on presentation, appears to be one 
of the very best, as well as the simplest, 
which the world has yet seen. It is far 
superior to that in force in this country, 
which is both defective in the theory, and 
injurious in the practical application. In 
Europe, the system of the Enskilda banks 
of Sweden comes near to it in excellence 
of arrangement. The Swedish banks have 
already, in their way, promoted the prog- 
ress and prosperity of their country as 
much as the Scotch banks have done 
within the sphere of their operations. 
But while we may admire the courage and 
the skill, which in the case of Sweden 
have assisted, in a country with a soil and 
a climate nearly comparable in barrenness 
to Lapland, the development of a civiliza- 
tion rarely to be paralleled in the most 
fortunate parts of Europe, we are bound 
to remember that the admirably organized 
banking institutions existing in the United 
States are planted in the midst of a great 
and growing commonwealth, rich both in 
men and in natural advantages.. The next 
decade will probably see a vast develop- 
ment of their resources, with, it may also 
be expected, a great increase in their 
solidity. It should be born in mind, that 
these banks are directed by men of much 
intelligence, resource, and skill. It takes 
some time to train a sufficient number of 
skilled chiefs fit to undertake such occu- 
pations. But the gradual growth of the 
system has provided such men in suffi- 
cient numbers, and the annual congress 
of the bankers of the United States can 
show, as the result of its deliberations, 
discussions of serious financial problems, 
and intelligent recommendations to the 
executive authorities which may supply 
subjects for careful study, and hints which 
may be followed with advantage by their 
brethren of the craft in more settled coun- 
tries. 

We have but a moment to glance at the 
banking systems of Australia, New Zea- 
land, and our colonies. The group of 
Australian colonies has developed, in pro- 
portion to population, a remarkably pow- 
erful body of banks, whose services to 
their communities may fairly be compared 
with those which the Scotch banks have 
rendered to the northern part of this 
island. In one respect, these colonies are 
ahead of the mother country. An official 
series of bank returns is published, the 
summary of which shows that these banks 
possess assets approaching a hundred and 
twenty-five millions sterling. The supply 
of stored-up capital, available for employ- 
ment in the promotion of new industrial 


enterprise, is comparable to a stock of 
engine power, ready to be laid on for any 
remunerative undertaking requiring the 
employment of mechanical force. Canada, 
we may mention, possesses banking de- 
posits of some twenty millions. It may 
give us some idea of the assistance avail- 
able to industry, if we see how much these 
deposits amount to in proportion to the 
population. We may roughly say, that in 
Canada they are 5/. a head, in the United 
States about 14/. a head, in Great Britain 
and Ireland 20/. a head, in the Australian 
group.of colonies 40/. a head. A most 
complete contrast to the wealthy banks of 
Australia, as far as resources are con- 
cerned, though not in utility, is presented 
by the popular banks of Italy. There are 
in Italy many other strongly constituted 
banks, and we are thus comparing only a 
portion of the banking institutions of the 
one country with the entire body in the 
other; but we do this from a desire, not 
to endeavor to make an estimate of the 
wealth of Italy in comparison with that of 
Australia, but to point out how much in- 
stitutions of this description, humble in 
character, but directed with intelligence, 
may do towards promoting the prosperity 
of the districts in which they are formed. 
The planting of these co-operative local 
banks in Italy is the work of Signor Luigi 
Luzzatti, now a member of the Italian 
Parliament, who, about the year 1864, 
being then a young man of some twenty- 
three years, sought successfully to adapt 
to his own country the system of co-oper- 
ative credit institutions which Schulze- 
Delitzsch established in Germany. In 
the course of three or four years the sys- 
tem of “popular banks” became estab- 


lished throughout Lombardy, Venetia, the . 


Romagna, and Piedmont. The whole 
amounts wielded by these banks are small, 
though the number of persons assisted 
by their means is considerable. A short 
time since the capitals of these banks, 
then two hundred and twenty-five in num- 
ber, only averaged about 8,500/. each, the 
capital of the whole number being less 
than two millions sterling. The funds at 
the disposal of each bank averaged less 
than 70,0007, the total resources of the 
entire body being not so much as sixteen 
millions sterling. There are vast differ- 
ences between these banks. They range 
upwards from the tiny Banca Popolare 
Agricola of Erbusco, in the province of 
Brescia, which boasted two years since a 
capital of about 150/., and total resources 
of 240/. in all, up to the well-grown Banca 





Popolare of Milan, which possessed at 
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that date 317,000/. capital, and total re- 
sources of more than four millions — fully 
a quarter of the whole holdings of these 
banks. The management of the banks, 
as described in the “Manuele per le 
Banche Popolari Cooperative Italiane ” 
of Signor Ettore Levi, rests entirely on 
the intelligence of the shareholders them- 
selves, working through different commit- 
tees, acting for different portions of the 
administration. The president and the 
members of the council are unpaid, and 
though the clerks and working managers 
may receive payment, yet their remu- 
neration is most minute, as, among other 
instances, is the case with the Mutual 
Popular Bank of Florence, an institution 
established to assist the many small trad- 
ers, and intelligent but impecunious ar- 
tists, of that industrious as well as artistic 
city. The leading principle is mutual re- 
sponsibility and self-help. The claim to 
have the use of a loan must be based on 
being the holder of at least one share. 
To prevent the wealthy from obtaining 
more than their due share of advantage, 
the number of shares any individual may 
hold is limited, and at the general meet- 
ings each shareholder has only one vote, 
whatever the number of his shares may 
be. The annual statements entitled “11 
Credito Popolare in Italia,” by Signor 
Luzzatti, give curious details of the classes 
from whom the shareholders are taken. 
Small agriculturists, day laborers, work- 
men, figure among the shareholders, to- 
gether with small traders and tradesmen. 
The largest number of deposits is for 
amounts under fifty francs (2/.). The 
largest number of loans is for sums less 
than twenty francs (16s. 8¢.), and from the 
details of the accounts it would appear 
that loans even of ove franc are not un- 
known. Advances required on a scale 
like this are sure to reveal that a usurious 
rate of interest is often charged to the 
small borrower. Thus it is mentioned 
that, at Castelfranco Veneto, from thirty 
to fifty per cent. had been charged for 
small loans before the People’s Bank 
was established there. At Palazzolo sull’ 
Oglio, in Lombardy, the rate had been 
sixty percent. Syracuse, however, throws 
all the other places into the shade for 
extortion. The charges there had been 
five per cent. weekly for a loan; that is to 
say, at the moderate rate of two hundred 
and sixty per cent.a year. An example, 
given by Signor Ettore Levi, shows the 
use which small loans on moderate terms 
may be to the working trader. He men- 
tions a baker who used to hire a handcart 





to carry his loaves out, but, being enabled 
to purchase one through a trifling loan, 
repaid the cost in six months by putting 
by the hire. The instance was in Bel- 
gium, where, as in Germany and Italy, 
such popular banks are found. 

The assistance these banks give to the 
small trader and the agriculturist may be 
well understood. They act the same part 
towards him as large banks do to the 
wholesale producer and the merchant. 
The practicability of the whole system 
turns on the fact that the management is 
local, and that, as each shareholder mutu- 
ally guarantees his fellow, every one has 
an interest in preventing the bank from 
being defrauded. Losses occasionally oc- 
cur, and the fact that in some instances 
banks are congratulated in the report on 
making none, is not without significance. 
But a system which will not admit a 
single new shareholder without two of 
the existing shareholders vouching his 
respectability, is carefully devised to avoid 
risk; and the loans to non-shareholders, 
though not absolutely refused, are yet stu- 
diously restricted. These appear to be 
made often rather as acts of benevolence 
than as strict business advances. 

It is not, however, so much to the de- 
tails as to the principle that attention 
should be directed. These banks gather 
up minute savings, in this respect like 
our savings banks, but the methods of 
administration and of employing the funds 
collected are diametrically opposed to our 
own. With us, the whole administration 
of our post-office savings banks, the suc- 
cessful rivals of the older trustee savings 
banks, is official. There itis in the hands 
of elected representatives of the share- 
holders. Here the funds collected are in 
the hands of the post-office savings banks 
exclusively, in the case of the trustee sav- 
ings banks almost exclusively, employed 
in fixed government securities; there they 
are employed in promoting local indus- 
trial enterprise. Which system, we may 
well ask, is the more truly a genuine bank- 
ing system? Which renders the greater 
service to the community at large,—a 
system, which takes up every morsel of 
money savings it can gather, and places 
them in investments which, though emi- 
nently sound, by no means represent re- 
productive employment of capital, or one 
which employs the resources collected 
from the classes who make savings, in 
promoting the well-being of the industrial 
classes of the population? In the one 
case, the precious drops of fertilizing 
moisture are stored away, safe, no doubt, 
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but out of reach; in the other, they are 
diffused in carefully directed and life-giv- 
ing streams over districts which would 
forever remain barren without their aid. 

The competition between the different 
countries of the civilized world is now so 
sharp, the manner in which commercial 
interests are intertwined is now so close, 
that none can despise the assistance 
which small things can give, any more 
than they can dispense with the support 
of the most powerful machinery. We 
have shown how a great and growing sys- 
tem of well-organized and skilfully di- 
rected banks, with resources which rival, 
if they do not surpass our own, is working 
and thriving in the United States; we 
have pointed to the powerful credit insti- 
tutions of our Australian colonies; we 
have shown the pains taken in Italy by a 
careful employment of small local re- 
sources, disposed of through a banking 
organization, thoroughly adapted to the 
wants of each district, to make use of 
every means available for the promotion 
of local industry. Mr. Rae has placed 
before us the picture of the typical En- 
glish banker, despising no one, however 
humble, needlessly trusting no one, how- 
ever powerful, over-much. The examples 
of what is being done by other nations 
show us, that we cannot afford to sit still 
and rest our future hopes on the remem- 
brance of what we have achieved in for- 
mer times. To us, whose supremacy as 
a nation is closely bound up with our 
commercial prosperity, the successful 
management of our industrial ventures is 
a matter of the most vitalimportance. As 
fresh difficulties arise, fresh means for 
overcoming them must be found. Old 
methods must be adapted to new wants. 
Our care must be to avoid being carried 
down by the tide. As in the case of 
those ferry-boats which, firmly moored, 
yet floating freely, convey passengers se- 
curely across the foaming torrent, we 
must direct the force of the stream which 
otherwise would bear us down, and compel 
it to bring us in safety to our desired 
destination. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

LIFE, ART, AND NATURE IN BRUGES. 
THE first day in Bruges is apt to be a 
trial. The monotony of a Gothic town is 
of a more than ordinarily depressing qual- 
ity. Perhaps it is the effect of the angular 
roofs and windows, wearying to the eye 





as the diagrams of a book of Euclid. 
Perhaps it is the low-browed shops, the 
irregularly paved streets, the dull, unre- 
lieved brown and grey of the houses. 
But for whatever reason, the effect is cer- 
tainly dreary. ‘“ The old houses are very 
interesting,” says Mr. Baedeker; but they 
are not, to use an expressive Americanism, 
gay. After an hour or two, one takes 
them grimly, almost as a necessary evil; 
and morbidly wonders how such an im- 
practicable architecture ever came to be 
generally adopted. The little restaurants 
too, with their deserted rooms and sanded 
floors, are hardly inviting ; and as the grey 
evening closes in, and the tall belfry tower 
grows indistinct behind a veil of dull rain, 
the forlorn impression deepens, and the 
tourist is apt to feel that there is some- 
thing to be said for the Philistine compan- 
ion who preferred to remain in Brussels, 
So the ordinary tourist rarely lingers here, 
and takes away with him little but an 
impression of narrow, crooked streets, 
tall houses, which thrust jagged, step-like 
gables against the sky, cobble-stone pave- 
ments, which hurt his feet and disturb his 
equanimity, and smells of an intensity and 
variety rarely equalled except in Venice. 
The sights of Bruges have chiefly the 
peculiarity of unobtrusiveness. The few 
good pictures are hidden in out-of-the-way 
corners; the finer examples of Gothic 
architecture are in by-streets; and the 
churches are big and bare, and for the 
most part badly decorated. Indeed, these 
last are painted (it was done in the earlier 
half of the present century) with what 
Mr. Baedeker calls “ polychromatic orna- 
ment,” which sits uneasily on their pointed 
arches and gaunt stone pillars, as out of 
place as a bit of Liberty silk might be 
upon some old Crusader’s tomb. So, un- 
less the tourist be of the School Board 
kind, he shakes the dust of Bruges off his 
feet without regret, and rarely if ever re- 
turns. For one must be really fond of art 
to take it in such concentrated, ungilded 
doses, amidst such dusky surroundings. 
And yet apart from the pictures and archi- 
tecture, if one gives this town a little time, 
wanders about the streets without a guide- 
book, and allows Bruges, so td speak, to 
tell its own tale in its own way, the place 
has a distinct charm. Not to mention the 
paintings, of which we shall speak pres- 
ently, the atmosphere of the town itself 
soon grows delightful. The little sturdy 
brown houses of the poorer quarters of 
the town, with their irrelevant gables and 
heavy woodwork, carved quaintly here 
and there, and their dark interiors lit up 
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only by a gleam of light upon some brass 
or copper water-jug or saucepan ; the rows 
of old women lace-making, with their black 
cloaks and neat caps; and the long curl- 
ing canals which wind in and out amongst 
the streets, have all a pleasant flavor of 
strangeness andinterest. One soon learns 
to lounge on the parapets of the frequent 
bridges, to get continual if slight pleasure 
from noting the reflection of some bright 
mass of flowers in the dull water, or the 
blackened carving of some arch or gable. 

Even amongst the pictures themselves 
there is a quiet satisfaction to be gained, 
such as could hardly be found amidst the 
long luxury of the Uffizi or Pitti galleries, 
or the cold corridors of the Vatican. It 
is nice toenter a grim, sparsely windowed 
house, and passing by the deaf custode 
up a rough stone staircase, to come upon 
a small vaulted apartment not much big- 
ger than an ordinary bath-room, and find 
one of the finest Van Eycks in the world 
hanging there in an execrably bad light, 
and in a dirty old frame that Mr. Christie 
would not think fit to put on an oleograph. 
It shows that art is not altogether devoted 
to the indolent pleasures of the rich, to 
find pictures like this, which are of their 
kind inimitable, hung in obscure corners 
of church, gallery, or hospital in their pa- 
tive place, having been done evidently 
with little thought of public recognition, 
and little desire of personal reward; and 
it is pleasant to think that these stolid 
Flemish citizens and peasants have been 
able to find, since the first days of their 
national life, whatever comfort or delight 
they could gain from pictures or statues 
in records of their own people, done by 
their own artists. We see with pleasure 
when we look at the St. Johns, and St. 
Matthews, the Virgin Maries and Magda- 
lenes of the great Flemish painters, that 
they are simply portraits of the peasants 
or citizens one might meet to-day in the 
Flemish fields or streets. These Virgins, 
with the big, broad foreheads and small, 
full-lidded eyes, and tall, solid figures, and 
stiff gestures, and placid, homely faces ; 
who sit upon their thrones as a poor ten- 
ant might sit on the verge of a chair in 
the squire’s drawing-room, —are but the 
women that one sees everywhere on the 
market-days at Bruges, walking in from 
the surrounding country in their long 
black cloaks and narrow-bordered muslin 
caps. A strong, tall, and, as a rule, good- 
looking race, are they, though their beauty 
is of a stern, thoughtful kind; and their 
deep grey or dark-brown eyes are little 
troubled with modern fretfulness or spec- 





ulation. Conceive the very antitype of 
the brisk, bustling Frenchwoman — and it 
will not be far removed from a picture of 
one of the Flamandes, with her slow 
movements, her ox-eyed gaze, her pa- 
tience, her phlegm, and her massive phy- 
sique. It is no uncommon sight to see 
one of these young women towing a large 
two-masted barge up to Bruges from Sluys 
or Ostend, while her husband or father 
stands contemplatively at the tiller, and 
smokes his big china pipe with great en- 
joyment. One day indeed, as 1 was sit- 
ting sketching outside the town, there 
came a bigger barge than usual, with the 
whole female side of the family for three 
generations engaged in towing it. The 
grandmother, the mother, two daughters, 
and a fifth woman, who must I think have 
been the Dutch substitute for a general 
servant; all harnessed five abreast, all 
bent double with the strain of the ropes; 
while behind them the great boat deeply 
laden with coal moved gently forward, and 
the big father smoked his pipe in digni- 
fied ease, steering indolently with his foot. 
Such a sight as this gives a shock to En- 
glish notions at first, but on the whole the 
Flemish peasant women look happier 
than peasant women do with us, and 
though the poverty in Bruges and the sur- 
rounding country is both deep and wide- 
spread, it does not seem to be of that 
grinding kind, or to produce the same 
amount of misery, as its English equiva- 
lent. 

But we have wandered some way from 
the painters, in order to give some notion 
of the people who form the subject of 
their paintings; for Van Eyck, or Mem- 
ling, or any other of the great Flemish 
painters, did not care for theories in their 
art, but for facts. They picked up their 
St. Jobns at the post-office or the bowling- 
green, and they stuck them bodily into 
their pictures, in gorgeous robes, but with 
no other alteration. Quaint little details 
and domesticities of urban or rural life 
peep out in the enthroned Virgins and 
martyred St. Ursulas, to find any parallel 
with which in Italian painting one has to 
go back to its very earliest days, to the 
time of Giotto and his followers. 

The northerners, in fact, used their art 
in a totally different fashion to the south- 
ern nations. They made of it a broom 
rather than a banner; it was a thing for 
use rather than for display. In the finest 
period of Italian art there is no trace 
whatever of this intimate relationship be- 
tween the painter and the every-day do- 
mestic life of his time, which is the very 
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key-note of all Flemish painting. And 
even as far back as the days of Giotto, 
the simplicity of the Italian was not only 
inferior in degree, but totally different in 
kind, to that of the Fleming. For Giotto 
and the Giottesci, and indeed, speaking 
broadly, all the pre-Raphaelite painters, 
strove to be simple, if we may use such 
an expression, of malice prepense. Their 
simplicity was less a national quality than 
arevolt against the strained traditions 
which had been bequeathed to them by 
Byzantium. But in the early Flemish 
work the simplicity is wholly unconscious, 
it depends entirely upon the painter’s in- 
ability to conceive his art in any other 
terms than those in which he conceived 
his life. Intellectually a limited people, 
and emotionally a restricted one, the 
Flemings held fast with a devotion that 
was intense in proportion to the scanti- 
ness of its material, to the facts which 
they saw around them, and the truths 
which they comprehended. 

The best Van Eyck in Bruges, and the 
one which has been in my mind whilst 
writing the above, is an “ Enthronement 
of the Virgin,” with a saint on one side 
and a priest on the other. The saint, 
though a magnificent piece of painting, is 
not an interesting one; and the Virgin 
herself differs little from the usual mild- 
mannered lady who is generally cast for 
this part in Flemish pictures. But the 
priest is an important personage, of as 
marked an individuality as one of Dick- 
ens’s characters; and becomes almost a 
personal friend to those who pay two or 
three visits to the picture. He is a stout, 
curiously wrinkled, flabby-faced man, with 
a bald head and a triple chin, small pig- 
like eyes half opened, and heavy pendu- 
lous cheeks. Good humor, good living, 
and a little cunning self-interest, have 
puckered and wrinkled his face into a 
thousand creases; and he has just got 
into his splendidly embroidered robe of 
office, and is doing his devotion with a 
sort of perfunctory air, such as one may 
see to this day in almest every one of the 
Bruges churches. A wonderful piece of 
Zola-like painting, no less admirable for 
its character than for the magnificence of 
technique. 

There are some Memlings, too, at the 
Academy, but they are not so good as the 
celebrated ones in the Hospital of Saint 
Jobn ; about which, too, there is a pleas- 
ant story, which has probably been proved 
untrue by some German archeologist, as 
to how Memling painted them in return 
for the care with which the sisters had 





nursed him in their hospital. The 
“Chasse de Saint Ursule” is a series of 
eight panels, painted in a small carved 
shrine, which I suppose contains some 
relic of the holy St. Ursula. These paint- 
ings are very marvellous in several re- 
spects, especially in the grouping of 
masses of figures, each wrought with the 
utmost intricacy of detail, and with an ap- 
parent power in the painter of realizing 
the utmost minutia, even in scenes where 
he must really have worked from imagina- 
tion. The color is, when compared to the 
color of Van Eyck, rather of the missal- 
painting order, though of its kind singu- 
larly beautiful, having a clear richness of 
quality like that of a darkened Fra Angel- 
ico. But the great pleasure of the series, 
to most people, will undoubtedly lie in the 
marvellous rendering of character and 
expression in the various faces, on a scale 
so minute as to seem almost incredible. 
To my thinking, the religious element is 
in these works almost entirely wanting; 
at all events, the pleasure which they give 
is in no way dependent on that sentiment. 
However, even plate-spinning, when it is 
carried to a certain extent, gives intense 
satisfaction; and surely no plate-spinning 
in the world was ever so dexterous as 
this handling of Johannes Memling’s. All 
round the room in which this wonderful 
shrine is kept, there is hung a quaint col- 
lection of early Flemish pictures, which 
will well repay examination, but of which 
I cannot here speak in detail; for there 
was a pompous official on the day I vis- 
ited the gallery who shouldered every one 
round the room, much as one has seen a 
collie bustle a flock of sheep through a 
gate. He was not nice, this man, though 
he wore a shiny black dress suit and the 
blue-and-white scarf of office, and was, I 
believe, laid on by the hospital sisterhood 
for this occasion only; for it was one of 
the festivals on which the hospital was 
open to the general public. It is a long, 
rambling edifice, standing in a narrow 
street over against the Church of Notre 
Dame, and is entered by a low-browed, 
circular archway, with a finely carved and 
dimly colered wooden statuette of some 
bygone bishop in a niche above the key- 
stone of the arch. On the other side 
of the roadway, against the wall of the 
church, rises a very realistic pieta, with 
kneeling figures of the Virgin and St. 
John, and a heap of earth at the foot of 
the cross with a couple of skulls on it. 
The whole of this erection — which was 
done, or at least restored, somewhere 
about the beginning of this century —is 
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the only eyesore of its kind in Bruges. 
But there is in it a combination of tawdri- 
ness, vulgarity, and make-believe religion, 
very repulsive; and if the old bishop who 
looks down upon it across the street could 
have his way, I am sure that gilt pastoral 
staff of his would be used to some pur- 
pose. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is 
more remarkable as a curiosity than any- 
thing else, being an exact imitation in 
every detail of the original church of that 
name at Jerusalem. It was built about 
two hundred years ago by a pious layman, 
who undertook two separate pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land in order to carry out the 
scheme on which he had set his heart, and 
to ensure the correctness of each detail of 
the reproduction. 

In the Palais de Justice the great attrac- 
tion is a wonderfully carved mantelpiece, 
containing numerous panels with illustra- 
tions of scriptural scenes, garlands of 
flowers, statuettes, coats-of-arms, etc. It 
is more curious than beautiful; admira- 
ble, like so many of these old-world deco- 
rative objects, chiefly for the long patience 
of its originator, and the evident enthusi- 
asm with which he has done his work. 
There is an interesting and tragic story 
connected with its execution, something 
to the following effect. There were two 
wood-carvers in Bruges, of whom the in- 
ferior was jealous of his rival, and suc- 
ceeded in getting him condemned to death 
by the town council, by means of false 
witnesses, for the murder of a relation. 
But the council, being anxious to get the 
services of this great wood-carver for 
nothing, adjourned the execution of the 
sentence for a year, till he should have 
finished the great mantelpiece in the town 
hall; so he went to work every day in the 
Palais de Justice, and was led back to his 
dungeon in the evening. Towards the 
close of the time his innocence came out, 
and was conclusively established. Where- 
fore, on the morning after the mantelpiece 
was completed, the council came in state 
to tell him that he was free — and found 
him in his dungeon, dead. Thus runs 
the legend. 

But it is not the mantelpiece, or the 
Memlings, or the architecture of Bruges, 
for which those who dwell within its walls 
care the most. The great feature of the 
place is undoubtedly the canals, which in 
places remind one vividly of Venice. 
There is a curious double circle of these 
round the town, the outer one of which 
affords as pleasant a walk as could well be 
conceived. Imagine a long, continually 
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changing curve of water, bordered by tall 
ash and poplar trees, and dotted at irregu- 
lar intervals with great grey stone gates, 
generally in the form of a large double 
tower and archway between, through 
which one catches sight of a street leading 
to the interior of the town. Imagine con- 
tinual windmills, green banks of turf, irreg- 
ular masses of red-tiled house and grey 
tower, and occasional peeps down a long 
vista of canal, stretching away into the 
surrounding country —for these canals 
sometimes run from the gateways without 
a curve or bend for miles to break their 
long perspective. To the little village of 
Dam, for instance, which is upon one of 
them, about four miles from Bruges, there 
is only one slight deviation, scarcely suffi- 
cient to hide its houses from any one 
standing on the bridge at Bruges. The 
description of any of these canals applies 
to all—a huge avenue of trees on one 
side, and a broad towing-path on the 
other; and on both sides wide stretches 
of flat agricultural country, chiefly grow- 
ing wheat and flax. This flax industry, 
by the way, is not altogether a pleasant 
one for the pedestrian, since, after the flax 
is cut, it has to be steeped in the waters 
of the canal, and then spread out upon the 
fields to dry, at which time it smells abom- 
inably. Dam is a quaint little village 
enough, more Dutch than Belgian, in 
which a great disused Hotel de Ville 
alone remains as a sign of former pros- 
perity. This building is now turned into 
an hotel, or at least into a place where you 
can have a cup of coffee in a great bare 
kitchen, with huge beams of carved wood, 
and a fireplace as big as a bathing ma- 
chine. The old Flamand in charge shows 
you the pair of tongs, ten feet long, and 
one or two other antiquities of a mild na- 
ture, and is perfectly content with two or 
three sous, or indeed with nothing at all; 
for Dam is “out of the track of ships,” 
not mentioned in any guide-book, and sel- 
dom visited by a tourist. 

But it is from the less frequented por- 
tions of the town, and the environs of 
Bruges, that the stranger with abundance 
of leisure will derive the most satisfaction. 
Betwixt the inner and outer circle of ca- 
nals which surround the city there lies a 
network of small quaint streets, and little, 
dusty, forgotten squares, in which nearly 
every house has a history. One cannot 
leave the town without passing across a 
bridge, and under a great fortified gate- 
way —relics of the time when the city 
held its own valiantly; a kind of northern 
Venice. The likeness, by the way, is not 
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altogether a fanciful one; for in the great 
square, from one side of which the belfry 
*“stiN watches o’er the town,” there is a 
large building which bears no slight re- 
semblance to the celebrated Ducal Palace, 
with its long tiers of low-browed arches, 
and massive wall above, pierced at wide 
intervals by pointed windows. The le- 
gends about the gates, and the belfry, and 
the old houses, are almost innumerable; 
are they not all written in Delapierre’s 
“Chroniques”? And of these tales, one 
about the most picturesque spot just out- 
side the town, the Minnewater, is perhaps 
the prettiest. The spot is, indeed, very 
beautiful ; for there one of the canals opens 
out into a broad space of waterto meet a 
little river which comes down from the 
surrounding country. There is a low, 
grey stone bridge with two or three wide 
arches; great banks of reeds, like those 
in Mr. Millais’s * Chill October;” a long 
row of great poplars, which stretch from 
the corner of the bridge towards the town ; 
and by their side a solitary round tower, 
which stands out black against the sunset, 
and is reflected darkly in the water be- 
neath. By the side of this bridge — 
which, by the way, is reported to have 
been the original of Longfellow’s cele- 
brated poem of the same name — and sepa- 
rated from it only by a little weir, through 
which the river tumbles into the canal, is 
a low, marshy island, now cultivated as a 
nursery garden, but still full of bushes, 
pollard willows, and rank, luxuriant 
growth ; and itis about this island that the 
story of Minnewater is told, as follows. 
In the days when the Romans and the 
Norsemen shared the fortunate country 
of Belgium between them, there lived a 
maiden, whose father was one of the chiefs 
of the latter race, and, with the usual per- 
versity of women, she must needs fall in 
love, not with the young Dane whom her 
father had selected for her, but with one 
of the conquered Belgians. How they 
met, and how they loved, and how they 
plighted eternal fidelity, differs but little 
from all other stories of this nature; nor 
are we surprised to hear that the despised 
lover saved the father’s life, and was 
thenceforth of course hated more cordially 
than ever by the piratical old scoundrel. 
How her sweetheart went off to the wars; 
how Minna put off her marriage to the 
young Dane whom her father had chosen 
for her; and how, finally, when she could 
find pretext for delay no longer, she fled, 
with a single faithful slave, from the pa- 
rental roof; and what trials and sorrows 
she endured in her flight, all this follows 





naturally. But at last she came toa place 
of pleasant waters and luxuriant grass, on 
the borders of a little village, and, as the 
chronicler tells us, sat down in cheerful 
confidence to wait for news of her lover. 
The days passed on, and still the lover 
came not, and the cheerful confidence wore 
away, till one day the slave saw the light 
fade out of her mistress’s eyes, and Minna 
died quietly, by the side of the stream — 
and of course, even as she died, there 
came a noise of footsteps, and a sound of 
rending branches, and her faithful Strom- 
berg arrived on the scene. So, with the 
help of the slave, he diverted the water 
from one of the little courses which inter- 
sected the island, and made her bed rev- 
erently there for her in the bed of the 
stream, and then set to work to let the 
water into its old channel, till it flowed 
above the grave of his sweetheart. Then 
—for they did such things in these old 
days — he sat down to wait till his time 
too should come; and we fancy that the 
words of old Sir Godfrey Mallory about 
Lancelot would apply here: “ Then Sir 
Lancelot never spoke nor smiled any 
more, and pined and dwined away till he 
died.” And the water is called the Min- 
newater to this day; and so ends the 
legend. 

After living for some time in this old- 
world atmosphere, one gets desirous ofa 
change, if only to make certain that the 
nineteenth century is still going on — that 
one has not reversed Rip Van Winkle’s 
experience, and, having gone to sleep, 
woke up in a bygone instead of a future 
century. The remedy is invariably to go 
to one of the two lungs of Bruges — Os- 
tend or Blankenberghe — either of which 
is no more thana short half-hour’s railway 
journey distant. It is one of the many 
accidental ironies of fate, that both of these 
towns should be, as far as their social life 
is concerned, of the most brand-new, flim- 
sy, stucco-like description. Ostend is too 
well known to talk about here, but its little 
rival, Blankenberghe, which is even nearer 
to Bruges, is so new as to be compara- 
tively unknown tothe majority of English 
people. It is a wonderful, toy-like little 
town, stretching one house thick along a 
mile of red-brick dgue, in front of a great 
waste of sandy beach and the sea, whose 
waters are too remote to be terrible. Ev- 
ery variety of mock Grecian, fantastic 
Gothic, and hybrid Moorish architecture, 
is represented in the little villas that bor- 
der the digue, and which for the most part 
have a somewhat staring, low-necked ap- 
pearance, from the prodigality with which 
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they display all the treasures of their in- 
teriors to the promenaders. Asmodeus 
himself would have no cause to take the 
roofs off these houses, as the whole of 
the front wall appears in the majority of 
cases to have been bodily removed, so 
that the inhabitants of each villa seem to 
be living in a section of a house, very 
much the same way as they do upon the 
stage. This little town, despite a certain 
element of the ludicrous, has one charac- 
teristic which is very delightful to those 
who come to it from Bruges, and that is, 
its excessive brightness. Being built as 
it is on a ridge of sandhills, which border 
the whole line of this coast, it lies five. 
and-twenty feet or so above the surround- 
ing country. The dazzling white of the 
little villas, freshly painted at the com- 
mencément of each season, beats back 
the bright light reflected from the sea 
upon the red bricks of the long prome- 
nade; till, on a really fine day, the effect 
is one of the most dazzling possible, and 
reminds the stranger of the Chiaja at 
Naples. Here one may see the ponderous 
German, and the even more imperturbable 
Dutchman, taking their pleasure in the 
most childlike fashion, to the music of 
perpetual bands, and with the help of in- 
numerable donkeys. For if you go to 
Blankenberghe, it is the proper thing to 
do, whether you be maid, wife, or widow, 
schoolboy, lover, or sage, to mount one of 
the excessively small donkeys which stand 
in troops at either end of the digue; and 
so away along the shore, either for a 
canter on the sand close to the sea, ora 
solemn promenade up and down the hills 
and valleys of soft sand, which lie a little 
back from the water. Hundreds of little 
red-and-white and blue-and-white bathing 
machines; dozens of huge Japanese um- 
brellas stuck in the sand, with whole fam- 
ilies basking in their shadow; an almost 
interminable line of Dutch fishing-boats, 
all moored in precisely the same position, 
at exactly equal distances from one an- 
other; banners and streamers and gilt 
balls, and pinnacles and weathercocks 
above your head, a mass of baking bricks 
beneath your feet; a vision of many big 
women in cool, cream-colored dresses and 
deep red parasols; a white sand, a steel- 
colored sea, and a blue vault with a great | 
globe of brightness in its midst; all of | 
these made up my first impression of | 
Blankenberghe. Just think of the change | 
from grim, grey old Bruges, with its per- 
petually chiming bells, and its silent 
streets, its genteel poverty, and its general | 
air of having dropped somehow out of the | 


last century, to this latest mushroom of 
civilization, built of sand, sunshine, and 
stucco, and flaunting its money, its frivol- 
ity, and its fashion, in the very face of 
nature. Nevertheless, here come all the 
worthy Brugeois, day after day through- 
out the summer, without any apparent 
sense of incongruity, but rather, | fancy, 
with a notion of being, in their way, Ar- 
cadian. Here do they gather sufficient 
ozone, and here they get sufficient change, 
to make their dull town life tolerable. To 
see a stout Flamand of fifty or thereabouts 
solemnly punting, by the aid of a small 
tambourine, a minute india-rubber ball, to 
another burgher of similar aspect, which 
is the favorite way in which all ages and 
sexes take exercise on the digue, is enough 
to restore one’s faith in human nature. 
How little can there be wrong, morally or 
physically, with a sexagenarian who can 
still gambol, though a trifle heavily per- 
haps, after the same toy which delighted 
him half a century ago! especially when 
he is able to do it under the eyes of four 
or five hundred wondering strangers. 

The native element in Bruges consists 
of two classes; the smal] shopkeepers and 
peasantry, and what one of the latter de- 
scribed to me as da haute aristocratie 
Belgique. La haute aristocratie Belgique 
takes its pleasure sadly enough, in a great 
empty clubhouse, at isolated balls at the 
governor’s residence, and in sloppily got- 
up dogcarts, which it drives with square 
elbows and loose reins as fast as it can 
through the streets. The peasantry turn 
in from the country, and the shopkeepers 
turn out from their shops, every Saturday 
throughout the year; and the whole town 
is then converted into a great open-air 
shop, the merchandise of which is either 
spread on the cobble-stones of the street, 
or place, or displayed in little handbarrows 
and slightly constructed sheds covered 
with canvas, all of which are put up, or 
brought in, in the early morning, and 
taken away at sundown. 

All this seems stupid and uneventful 
enough, and the strangers that you meet 
with in the streets of Bruges are not of a 
character to alter that impression. They 
are for the most part waifs and strays, 
whose social life has for some reason or 
other come to an end in their native land 
(1 am of course talking of the English 
residents), and who have gone to Bruges 
because they could not live so cheaply 
anywhere else. The schools and convents 
are numerous there for the children, and 





there are but few shops to attract the wom- 
en, and few temptations to expenditure for 
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the men. Any one who orders a pint of 
champagne for dinner is looked upon as a 
millionaire; and the fact of putting on a 
clean shirt for the same meal, renders the 
man who does it a marked character. 
The town is permeated by a small stream 
of thin, perpetual gossip, which leaves no- 
body alone and busies itself about every 
detail of his personal appearance, his ex- 
penditure, his relations, and his business. 
** What do you do with yourself all day?” 
said the old Scotch banker to me, before 
I had been in the town a week. * What 
do you do with yourself all day? How is 
it you are never seen about?” And from 
this time forth the estimable old gentle- 
man asked me question upon question, 
and I supposed retailed the answers for 
the benefit of his clients. The gossip of 
a small English county town is pretty 
busy, but the gossip of a small English 
population in a town like Bruges is per- 
fectly incredible in its curiosity and the 
minuteness of its detail. After some 
weeks in the town, however, we get accus- 
tomed to this social inquisition, and even 
begin to take a share in it ourselves. A 
hankering to know what Brown has had for 
dinner, or why Miss Robinson didn’t go 
to her convent yesterday, and how much 
Smith lost at billiards at the Café Foy, 
etc., etc., grows upon us daily. We get 
in the habit of talking to waiters, and 
shopkeepers, and children, and hotel man- 
agers, and in fact to any one who can 
minister to our insatiable thirst for useless 
information. The stir of the great world 
fades away, or rather concentrates itself 
into the rustic cackle of our bourg; anda 
great indifference to all life which is not 
bounded by the canals of our town, gradu- 
ally overcomes us. Things are so much 
the same here, whether Bulgaria is united, 
or a ministry overthrown; even the rec- 
ords of a great bigamy case, a new cru- 
sade, reach us faintly, as in old days the 
songs of the sirens reached the ears of 
Ulysses’s sailors; and as we meet day 
after day the same people, we say to them, 
and expect them to say to us, exactly the 
same things. ‘One of the bells at the 
belfry is a little flat, at least so says my 
musical friend.” “Mr. Blank has not 
paid for that jewellery which he gave to 
Mrs. So-and-so.” “There will be a /é¢e 
in the square on the 26th of October, only 
three months hence.” “ Mrs. Smith really 
ought not to go to England for a week, 
and leave that pretty daughter in charge 
of the children;” and so on, and so on. 
These are the things we say to each other 
day by day. We take them down as it 


were out of our mental storehouse every 
morning, turn them round and dust them, 
perhaps even polish them up a little bit, 
and then sally forth to offer them gaily to 
the first comer, who in due course passes 
them on. What does it matter that there 
are 

Wars and rumors of wars, and stories of sieges 

and shipwrecks, 


when we, like the mariners in “ The Faerie 
Queene,” have “ come into a quiet tide”? 

Not the least curious part of this life is 
the dulness even of its scandal. Thereis 
a sort of weariness in the way in which 
the men and women here say nasty things 
to each other, which seems to confess that 
even this too doesn’t matter; and nobody 
dreams of being much offended, or taking 
any gossip very much to heart. Perhaps 
one is most sorry for the children, though 
after all they need it least; but still it 
seems a bad atmosphere, socially and 
morally, for a growing life. After a time, 
all these peculiarities of the people and 
the place are accepted as a matter of 
course; and a strange sort of pleasure in 
the quiescence and the nothing-matter-i- 
ness of each day grows upon you. You 
realize how it is that people came here for 
a week and stopped twenty years. It is 
like being on shore after a long swim, and 
a distinct effort is required to plunge again 
into the water. 


Here, where the world is quiet, 
Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead leaves and stilled winds’ riot, 

In endless dream of dreams, 


exactly expresses the character of the ex- 
istence. And here comes, to enjoy that 
quiet, a strange patchwork of people, 
whose lives are only alike in one thing, 
and that thing — failure. 

HARRY QUILTER. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
GOETHE AS AN ACTOR. 


“Boy or man, thou wilt never be a poet, 
if thou hast not felt the ideal, the ro- 
mance, the Calypso’s isle that opened to 
thee when, for the first time, the magic 
curtain was drawn aside, and let in the 
world of poetry on the world of prose!” 
What the play within the play is in “ Ham- 
let,” that is the theatre in the life of man; 
and all genius bows to the magic of the 
drama, to the illusion of the stage. Every 
poet, each imaginative writer, has, proba- 





bly, if his life have been cast at all within 
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the spell of the theatre, longed, at least, 
even if longing have not ripened into real- 
ization, to try in his own person the ro- 
mantic art of personification, the glorious 
delight of acting. What charm can be 
greater, to men of a certain mould, than 
the rapture of passing out of themselves, 
of quitting their own individualism, even 
if for two or three short but intense hours, 
and of transfusing their personality into 
that of the ideal character created by the 
great dramatist? Who that has known it 
can ever forget the tremulous ecstasy with 
which he has essayed to embody, upon 
the boards trodden by so many masters, 
such characters as, for instance, those of 
Hamlet, Romeo, Othello? Every poet in 
his youth — especially if a soul of fire be 
seated in a form of beauty — nay, every 
great prose writer whose realm is the im- 
agination— must have yearned towards 
the players, must have burned to emulate 
them in their most fascinating art. Some 
have even tried it. The ideal, the poet- 
ical drama must be embodied in the hu- 
man form divine; the art of acting uses 
the body as its plastic instrument, and 
the representative of heroic parts must be 
able to command the co-operation, for ex- 
pression, of a sensitive frame of mobility, 
of nobleness, of grace. Shakespeare was 
an actor; but then he was one by profes- 
sion. Knowing what we do of the stage 
on which his works were produced, we 
can form some estimate of his powers as 
a player by the parts —as the Ghost in 
* Hamlet,” Adam in “ As You Like It,” 
“ Henry VI.,” Kno’well in “ Every Man in 
his Humor”—which he acted; and we 
recognize that he could better create heroic 
parts for great actors—as Burbage — 
than embody them himself. Goethe, too, 
was an actor, though never a professional 
one. By the way, nonsense is sometimes 
talked about the difference between a 
professional and an amateur actor; and it 
is assumed that a man who carries on a 
banner for the wage of a shilling a night, 
say at Astley’s, must, being professional, 
be a better actor than Charles Dickens, 
who was only an amateur. Dickens was 
purely touched by an ardent love for the 
stage, and might, if the Fates had so 
willed it, have been a professional actor. 
His grotesque talent and sympathetic 
drollery have pressed the boards into the 
service of his art; and Crummles and 
company stir our not unkindly laughter 
while the poor players strut and fret their 
comic hour upon the provincial stage. 
Thackeray, also, has depicted theatrical 
life and art, and has drawn for our delight 





the Fotheringay, and Bingley, the “ Stran- 
ger.” Goethe himself has taken his 
Wilhelm Meister through an apprentice- 
ship to the stage as a part of the lesson 
of life, and Le Sage must have loved 
the players before he drew them in “ Gil 
Blas.” 

Fortunately, we can unearth a record, 
suggestive, at least, if not so complete as 
we could wish, of Goethe’s career as an 
amateur actor. His playing belongs to 
the Genie-Periode, and occurred in the 
years 1778-1782. It is, therefore, more 
than a hundred years ago since great 
Goethe appeared within “ the wooden O.” 
He acted with enthusiasm and delight, 
and with distinguished success. Splen- 
didly handsome, full of fire and of genius, 
he filled ideal parts, appeared in robust 
and romantic comedy, played the lead, and 
“the juvenile lead,” and even enacted 
“character parts.” Beside the two duch- 
esses, Anna Amalia and Luise, two very 
charming women whom he loved — Frau 
von Stein and the peerless Corona Schroé- 
ter—acted with him. The culture of 
Weimar, in its G/anz-Periode, took an 
eager and artistic delight in the theatre, 
and the noble and gifted amateurs had 
‘* princes to act, and monarchs to behold 
the swelling scene.” Let us try to recall 
to our imagination the little playhouse of 
old Weimar, the grand saloon of Etters- 
burg, the open-air theatres of Tiefurt and 
of Belvedere; let us summon up Karl 
August, the two duchesses, Corona Schré- 
ter, and Goethe —in about his thirtieth 
year —and let us bid them live again for 
us and once more tread the stage, em- 
body characters, and enchant us through 
their worship of the two muses of tragedy 
and of comedy. Even while they live and 
act before us, the best in this sort are but 
shadows if our imaginations piece them 
not forth; and we have an even greater 
difficulty when we try to recall from the 
grave these olden and gracious artists, 
and bid them, shadows before the shadow 
of our fantasy, speak, and act, and live. 
Inevitably, the voice, the eye, the form of 
Goethe will “take the stage,” and push 
into comparative obscurity the compan- 
ions of his revels, the partners of his act- 
ing; but our stirred fancy still lays fond 
hold upon the beauty, the grace, the gifts 
of the passionate, the ideal, the lovely 
Corona Schroter. 

Our chief authority must be the Zage- 
buch, the diary of Goethe, of the years 
1776-1782, and the records of contempo- 
raries —as Fraulein von Géchhausen — 
which have been so industriously brought 
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together by learned Dr. Robert Keil. 
Goethe’s slight entries about his own 
acting are very short and simple. The 
fact is generally recorded, without re- 
marks, ina single line. The first record 
that I find is, that on the 30th December, 
1777, in the palace of Ettersburg, the lit- 
tle troop had “ Die Mitschuldigen” gliick- 
lich gespielt, t.e., that they had success- 
fully represented his own youthful piece, 
“The Fellow-Sinners.” This work was 
written in Leipzig, in about 1766, when 
Goethe was not yet eighteen. It was 
produced in the time of his early attach- 
ment to Anna Schénkopf, with whom, by 
the way, he once or twice acted in private 
in Leipzig. It is said that they appeared 
in Lessing’s “ Minna von Barohelm.” In 
1777, Goethe played his own “ Alcest,” 
the lover of Sdller’s wife. The perform- 
ance would not seem to have attracted 
much attention. It was his first essay in 
acting in his Weimar career. The piece 
is very dramatic and very unpleasant, the 
moral being * Forget and forgive among 
fellow-sinners.” On the day of the per- 
formance Goethe writes to Frau von Stein, 
who, no doubt, was to be present, “ This 
evening you will see me in the frivolity of 
dramatic representation.” 

Next comes his performance of Bel. 
cour, in Cumberland’s ‘West Indian.” 
This play is a good specimen of the more 
robust sentimental comedy, and many 
traits in the character of Belcour repre- 
sent some strains of Goethe himself in 
his fervid, generous, and _ susceptible 
youth. I find rehearsals of the * West 
Indian” on the 2nd, 8th, and 12th Janu- 
ary, and the play was ultimately performed 
on the 13th January, 1778. The occasion 
is a memorable one in the story of Goe- 
the’s short stage career. 

The cast included Goethe, .Rothmaler, 
Von Knebel, Prince Constantine (the lib- 
ertine brother of Karl August), the duke 
himself, Von Ejinsiedel, Fraulein von 
Géchhausen, Frau Wolff, Frauleins von 
Wollwarth and Musaus. Goethe, of 
course, played the fiery foundling, Karl 
August Major O’Flaherty (the Germans 
will write him Oflaherti); while Eckhoff, 
the eminent professional actor, was the 
father of the handsome Belcour. 

Goethe wore a white coat, with blue silk 
(? sky-blue) waistcoat and breeches, and he 
had adopted a touch of rouge, which ma 
have added to the effect of his dark, bril- 
liant eyes. Seidel writes to Goethe’s 
mother, who took a lively interest in 
everything that her son did, to say that 
Goethe looked so handsome, so genial, 
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and so gay, that “his figure alone would 
almost have played the part.” 

Goethe’s own entry in his diary states 
simply, ‘“* Westindier gespielt ” — “acted 
the ‘ West Indian.’” 

Corona Schréter did not appear in Cum- 
berland’s comedy, which, indeed, contains 
no female part strong enough for her. 
Charlotte Rusport and Louisa Dudley 
would not call into play her passion or 
her power. When the “ West Indian” 
was produced on the London stage, at 
Drury Lane, on igth January, 1771, it was 
thus cast: — 


Belcour ‘“ ° . KING. 

Major O'Flaherty - Moopy, 
Stockwell . ° - AITKIN. 

Varland . ° - PARSONS, 

Capt. Dudley . - PACKER. 
Charles Dudley . » CAUTHERLY. 
Fulmer . ‘ . BADDELEY. 
Charlotte Rusport . Mrs, ABINGTON, 
Lady Rusport .  . Mrs, HOPKINs, 


Mrs. BADDELEY. 


Louisa Dudley . 
Mrs. EGERTON. 


Mrs, Fulmer ° . 


Belcour is emphatically, even if he 
should never have played it, a Charles 
Kemble part. That most graceful of the 
Kembles would doubtless have been more 
finished in his art than was Goethe, but it 
may be questioned whether even Charles 
Kemble could have surpassed the German 
poet in fire, impulse, tenderness. Both 
would lend distinction and the magic of 
personality to the foundling; but Goethe 
may have rendered the character with 
more love glamor, and with a deeper touch 
of poetry. Charles Kemble might have 
more chivalry and grace, but he would 
hardly surpass Goethe in spontaneity or 
impulse. 

Often the actor’s art has been rendered 
distasteful to the performer by a private 
sorrow, or by that shock to sensitive feel- 
ing which is produced by some horrible 
occurrence. On 17th January, 1778, Cris- 
tel von Lasberg (not to be confounded 
with the charming Cristel von Artern) 
committed suicide in the Ilm, and the 
body was found there by Goethe’s people. 
She was the daughter of a colonel, and, in 
consequence of an unhappy Jove affair 
with the Swede, Von Wrangel, she 
drowned herself in despair, and was found 
with a copy of * Werther” in her pock- 
et. She had chosen a part of the Ilm 
which was close to Goethe’s Gartenhaus. 
The sad death of the poor young girl was 
a great shock to Goethe, who thought, at 
first, of erecting a monument to her mem- 
ory, a purpose which he did not execute. 
But the next day, while still absorbed in 
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“silent grief” for the death of the fair 
young suicide, Goethe had to rehearse, 
and he then found acting repellent and 
the stage a hollow mockery. 

On 30th January, 1778, on the birthday 
of the duchess Luise, Goethe played 
Andrason in his own piece, “ Die Emp- 
findsamen ” (afterwards called the “ Tri- 
umph der Empfindsamkeit),” or “ Triumph 
of Sensibility.” The thing is written, as 
Goethe himself says, in the spirit of satire, 
or of parody. ‘Der Teufel der Parodie 
mich noch reitet,” he says, writing to his 
mother: * The demon of parody rides me 
still.” On roth February, 1778, he re- 
peated his performance of Andrason. To 
Goethe’s annoyance, the public mistook 
the scope and objects of his satire. 
Kranz writes to the Frau Rath (Goethe’s 
mother): “ Oh, if you had seen Goethe as 
he comes away from the Oracle! Eyes, 
bearing, tones, gestures —all were per- 
fect, I can assure you. I was no longer 
sitting in the theatre; I felt wholly in the 
atmosphere of the Casa Santa.” 

On 2oth September, 1778, Goethe acted, 
at Ettersburg, Lucas in “Le Médecin 
malgré lui; ” and, in his own “ Jahrmarkt,” 
played the Marktschreier, Haman, and 
Mardochai. Fraulein von Géchhausen 
(her nickname was “ Thusnelda”) writes 
very enthusiastically about this perform- 
ance. ‘“ He (Goethe) rendered both parts 
above all measure fitly and well.” The 
evening was a brilliant success. Corona 
Schréter enacted Lucinde, and the duke 
was Valére. 

In 1779, Goethe was busily engaged in 
writing his * Iphigenie.” He worked on 
the piece in Weimar, Dornburg, Schwal- 
benstein, At first his work troubled him, 
and he progressed but slowly. He 
dreamed of “ Iphigenie.” Atlast all went 
well, and he wrote the fourth act in a sin- 
gle day. On 28th March, 1779, he fin- 
ished writing this masterpiece. He read 
it aloud to the duchess and her circle ; and 
on April 6, 1779, the play was first per- 
formed at Ettersburg. 

Corona Schréter, of course, played 
Iphigenie, and Goethe was the Orestes. 
It is thought that Corona has seldom 
been surpassed in this ideal classic part; 
and the stage has probably never seen 
such a noble apparition of Orestes as that 
presented by Goethe in the flower of his 
early manhood. He, of course, knew 
what he meant by the part, and Corona 
had his teaching. 

Here again we are indebted to the en- 
thusiastic but discriminating Thusnelda. 





She reports that Goethe’s Orestes was 
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entirely masterly. ‘ His costume, as well 
as that of Pylades, was Grigisch” — 
meaning Griechisch or the German for 
Greek —“ and I have never in my life 
seen him look so beautiful. Altogether, 
the play was so well acted that the king 
and queen might have bid the lion to ‘ roar 
again.” The Fraulein shows by this al- 
lusion that she must have been acquainted 
with the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
It is, perhaps, a little strange that Thus- 
nelda bestowed comparatively little at- 
tention upon the fair Iphigenie. Goethe 
speaks of the “ good effect which the piece 
produced, particularly on pure natures.” 

Of course, such a triumphant perform- 
ance had to be repeated; and, on 12th 
April, 1779, the poet’s play was again rep- 
resented, with the poet once more in his 
own part of Orestes, He must have looked 
superbly handsome in the character, and 
tradition confirms all that the Fraulein 
narrates about the excellence of Goethe’s 
acting. On the later occasion of the per- 
formance, Karl August assumed the part 
of Pylades. On 8th May, 1779, Goethe 
acted, again at Ettersburg, Cridon, in his 
own youthful piece, “ Die Laune des Ver- 
liebten.” This is Goethe’s earliest drama. 
It was written in the Leipzig days, and 
the two unhappy lovers represent Anna 
Schénkopf and the poet. In 1779 it was 
acted by Goethe, Von Einsiedel, Fraulein 
von W6llwarth, and Corona Schrdéter. 
Thusnelda informs us that the acting was 
admirable, and that the play went well. 
Just at this time Goethe was engaged in 
writing his * Egmont.” 

On 3rd June, 1779, Goethe again played 
in his “ Jahrmarkt,” and, on 17th June, 
appeared once more in the “ Médecin mal- 
gré lui.” Both performances were given 
at the duke’s Schloss at Ettersburg. On 
12th July, 1779, * Iphigenie ” was repeated 
— Iphigenie, Corona Schréter; Pylades, 
Karl August; and Orestes, Goethe. The 
poet mentions the pleasure with which 
Karl August studied and acted the part of 
Pylades. 

On 31st July, 1779, the court acted, also 
at Ettersburg, Bode’s adaptation of * Die 
Gouvernante.” The parts were rendered 
by Bode, the duchess, Thusnelda, Grifin 
Bernstorff, and Fraulein Schardt (a rela- 
tion of Frau von Stein); by Wedel, who 
“did a comic lover very well;” and by 
Reg. Rath Schardt, who played the lover’s 
servant. Goethe was present. It is sin- 
gular to read that Bode himself acted the 
Gouvernante. The performance was kept 
“very private,” and the piece was ren- 
dered to the gaudium of all spectators. 
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Hitherto Goethe had played great, or, 
at least, sympathetic parts; but his next 
appearance was to be made under differ- 
ent conditions — he was to play a part 
which he did not like in a play which he 
did not admire. This play was Secken- 
dorff’s tragedy, “ Kallisto,” which is based 
upon a piece by Rowe. “O Kallisto, O! 
O Kallisto!” exclaims Goethe in his 
diary. His emphatic declaration that 
“Kallisto” is a “bad piece” has re- 
strained me from reading it. Goethe 
writes to Frau von Stein: “ There was a 
great deal of ill-humor at the rehearsal, 
specially on the part of the author and of 
the leading lady.” However, the piece 
was acted in the Weimar Theatre, in May, 
1780; and Goethe records that he took 
great pains with his bad part, that his 
performance was a distinct success, and 
that he produced upon the audience the 
impression that he wanted to produce. 
He has also this memorable entry: 
‘Even though ‘ Kallisto’ be a bad piece, 
it yet amused me to be concerned in acting 
in it.’ “The theatre is one of the few 
things in which I still take the delight of 
an artist and the joy of a child.” This is 
the true temper of a man who is open to 
the fascination of acting and to the charm 
of the stage. 

On 18th August, 1780, Goethe’s version 
of the “ Birds ” of Aristophanes was acted 
at Ettersburg. Goethe played Der Treu- 
freund, and Corona Schréter spoke the 
epilogue. Goethe reported to Frau von 
Stein that the comedy went excellently, 
and Wieland bears testimony to the comic 
effect produced by the piece, which gave 
great delight to Karl August and to Anna 
Amalia. 

On 16th February, 1781, and on 8th 
February, 1782, Goethe’s “ Aufzug der 
vier Weltalter” was acted. Frau von 
Stein represented Night, and Goethe, 
Sleep; while the two duchesses, Anna 
Amalia and Luise, were respectively the 
Golden and the Silver Age. Goethe re- 
cords that the representation went very 
well. 

The time came at which the poet gave 
up acting. Perhaps he found the pursuit 
too seductive, too engrossing; perhaps 
the dignity of the minister and the occu- 
pations of the director of the Weimar 
Theatre hindered the poet from perform- 
ing; perhaps acting absorbed too much 
time ; perhaps he did not wish to seem to 
rival the professional actors that he had 
to manage; perhaps he turned more to 
science — whatever may have been the 
reason or reasons which hindered and 
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restrained Goethe, he certainly abandoned 
the stage as an actor on it; but, quite as 
certainly, he had not ceased to love the 
mimic art in which he had won such tri- 
umphs, and which had given him so much 
and such high delight. 

The present little paper may have given 
a hint and glimpse of Goethe as an actor. 
It is clear that he fully felt the magic of 
the stage; not only as a spectator or a 
dramatist but also as an actor. He had 
realized the mystic emotion of the player 
when the green curtain shrivels up, and 
leaves the wide space open to the eyes of 
the audience, to the efforts of the artist. 
He knew the attempt of the imagination 
to subdue the body to ideal art purposes. 
He knew the strange blending of tremor 
and excitement which is felt on the night 
of performance. He knew the tremulous 
nervousness and the elated anticipation 
of the player. He had lived through that 
elevation of the mind which seeks to sink 
individualism, and to transfuse the whole 
being into an idealism of character ora 
glow of passion; and he had felt that 
strange exaltation with which, self anni- 
hilated, and self-consciousness overcome, 
the actor thrills with the sympathetic re- 
sponse of an audience to the magic of 
representation. He knew the labor, the 
glory, and the joy of dramatic excitement ; 
and the poet of “ Gotz,” of * Iphigenie,” 
of * Tasso,” of * Egmont,” and of “ Faust,” 
had quivered with the wild, proud enthu- 
siasm, with the triumph, the rapture, of 
the actor who can charm and sway masses 
of men and women. He had mastered 
the secret of the boards; and poet, dram- 
atist, and manager profited by the vital 
experience of the successful player. 

H. ScHuTZ WILSON. 





From All The Year Round. 
LONDON IN THE SNOW. 


Now and then we get a gentle reminder 
that there are powers of the air and heav- 
ens which are not amenable to the vestries 
and local boards, and a fall of snow is suf- 
ficient to paralyze the resourcés of our 
boasted civilization, and to reduce us to 
almost primitive conditions of live. Who 
that witnessed it can forget the sight that 
London presented after the great snow- 
storm of 1881, when a furious gale came 
charged with an infinity of snow and va- 
por, and darkness settled over London at 
midday? Everywhere drifted the finely 
powdered snow —neither doors nor win- 
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dows would keep it out — fires were often 
impracticable, as the wind roared and 
raved down the chimneys. Then came 
huge snowdrifts that blocked the thor- 
oughfares, and were piled high against 
people’s doors; while the streets were a 
howling wilderness, like the Desert of 
Gobi in a snowstorm. Then vehicles 
ceased to run, the shops were closed, and 
premature darkness brooded everywhere. 
This was on the 18th of January, it will be 
remembered, when there had been already 
a rare frost of six days’ duration. While 
Streets and districts found their water 
supply cut off by the intense frost. Hy- 
drants were opened from the main pipes 
in the thoroughfares, and it was a sight to 
see the people, in a long line, with every 
possible kind of vessel that would hold 
water — and many that would not — wait- 
ing for their turn atthe tap. Baths were 
out of the question for weeks; and even 
the milk-sellers ceased their rounds —an 
event connected, in popular belief, with 
the failure of the water supply. Then the 
river was filled with blocks of ice, which 
floated up and down with the tide, and 
put a stop to navigation. Coal was get- 
ting scarce, and was difficult to get even 
at three times its ordinary and excessive 
cost. Another furious snowstorm, and 
London might have become a curiosity for 
future generations; a few more weeks’ 
frost, and a general starvation might have 
been commenced. 

Happily, all of a sudden, the frost broke 
up; there was water — water everywhere 
—pipes bursting, cisterns overflowing, 
and the streets a liquid mass of slush. 

And now we have again had a taste of 
what a severe winter can do for us. But 
this time the snow came not with a war- 
ring wind, but with gentle, dove-like soft- 
ness. The sleeping world knew nothing 
of the treat preparing for it. Only a few 
policemen and night watchmen were in 
the secret, and they did not betray it to 
anybody. Years ago people might have 
heard the old Charley cry: “ Past four 
o’clock, and a snowy morning!” But the 
constable of the present day does not link 
himself with the traditions of the old 
night watch by any audible remarks about 
the weather. Ali is soft, muffled, noise- 
less, and people sleep on, lulled by the 
quietude and the murky light, which seems 
to grow still murkier as the morning ad- 
vances. 

Now, the average Londoner, as he has- 
tily arrayed himself for breakfast, asked 
himself, “ Shall I find my morning paper 
on the table?” Itis aselfish thought, no 
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doubt, but next in hardship to finding no 
breakfast at all on the table would be the 
deprivation of the favorite journal. We 
are not quite sure whether it snows, or 
blows, or freezes, till we have read confir- 
mation of the same in the conspicuous 
columns of our newspaper. Happily, the 
really wonderful organization that purveys 
our daily news kas not been choked by 
the snow. But again it is disquieting to 
find that the newspaper does not contain 
a word about the snowstorm. However, 
that leads to the conviction that it must 
all have come on in the early hours of the 
morning, and young hopeful, who let him- 
selfin with a latchkey at some doubtful 
hour, assures the governor that when he 
came home the sky was still serene. 

This is the time for furbishing up mem- 
ories of old-fashioned winters, when snow 
and frost were looked for as matters of 
course, and a green Christmas was held 
to foretell a full churchyard. And is this 
to be the beginning of afresh cycle of hard 
winters? We may talk of almanacs, too, 
and weather prophecies —as King Rich- 
ard, in his misfortunes proposed to dis- 
cuss the question of worms and epitaphs 
—of excellent shots by the prophets, and 
equally disastrous failures. Such as that 
wonderful fluke by Murphy in 1838, when 
he hit the coldest day of the year, and 
recorded it three months in advance. 
That hit made the fortune of the almanac 
for the year, and Paternoster Row was 
besieged with applicants for copies, and 
Murphy, who was a man with a system, 
a sober-minded man too, who had lights 
on the subject of meteorology, set out to 
map the weather for the following year 
with every hope of success. But on every 
prediction the event showed the prophet 
dismally, hopelessly in the wrong, as he 
dolefully admitted in the preface to the 
following year’s volume. His excuse was 
that his calculations had been perfectly 
sound, his predictions compounded with 
accuracy, but that a miserable comet had 
run in from parts unknown, and had 
spoiled the whole batch. But the next 
year’s almanac was equally a failure, and 
yet our weather prophet did not despair. 
It could be shown that some of his pre- 
dictions had been admirably fulfilled in 
Russia, while another set corresponded 
exactly with weather reports from Meso- 
potamia. But the British public did not 
have much faith in weather prophets after 
that. They did not care to know what 
was going to happen in Mesopotamia, 
and thus poor Murphy sank into oblivion. 

If Murphy had livedin the present day, 
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with all the abundant materials which are 
furnished from observations all over the 
world, he might have started some theory 
about the weather that would have held 
water a little better than hisown. As it 
is, scientific meteorologists confine them- 
selves to a forecast of twenty-four hours, 
and this morning—it is old Christmas 
day on which I am writing, by the way — 
they have actually got snow on the record 
—snoworcold rain. Well, it does snow, 
without suspicion of error; a regular soft, 
feather-bed kind of snowstorm of the good 
old-fashioned kind, such as they used to 
tell us children was caused by the old 
women plucking geese in Lincolnshire. 

And that suggests what a mistake the 
alteration in the calendar was. We should 
have had a regular Christmas-number 
Christmas but for that unfortunate busi- 
ness of 1752, which has thrown all our 
popular sayings out of gear, and caused 
many people, without reason, to cast un- 
deserved reflections on the wisdom of our 
ancestors. 

But although we just missed having a 
merry, snowy Christmas of the good old 
kind, yet there was a kind of compensa- 
tion in the enforced holiday that the 
weather brought. With mails stopped in 
the snow, telegraph broken down, tele- 
phone all in a tangle, trains all keeping 
any kind of time, omnibuses stopped, and 
cabs and horses all snowed up in the yard, 
Brown wisely stops at home and helps his 
boys to make a slide in the garden. In 
the City the clerks, delighted at the ab- 
sence of the governor, indulge in all kinds 
of gambols. Were there a proper enthu- 
siasm of humanity about us we should 
shut up banks and exchanges, and all set 
to snowballing. That used to be done 
years ago in Liverpool, where the Stock 
Exchange used to be noted for its snow- 
balling matches — bulls against bears, the 
latter more at home, it would seem, in the 
climatic conditions. 

What a strange and almost pathetic 
sight is London in the snow — the great 
city almost dumb and forlorn, like one in 
old age and abandoned! The very houses 
in the poorer quarters seem to shiver, all 
huddled up under their snowy mantle, and 
the silence that broods over the scene is 
like the silence of death. Everywhere, 
indeed, is unwonted stillness, and London 
seems as deserted as the camp of the 
Assyrians, that was erst gleaming in purple 
and gold. Only the Strand is always alive, 
of course. Nothing will ever quite subdue 
the Strand. When London comes to its 
downfall — let us hope not until some new 
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London has arisen to inherit its fame and 
its traditions — when this comes to pass, 
the last sparks of its vitality will linger in 
the Strand. There, shops will still be open, 
and the long-predicted New Zealander will 
buy trinkets and photographs as memorials 
of his visit tothe ruins of St. Paul’s. And 
thus in spite of snow and frost the Strand 
always carries on its business, although in 
an intermittent way. Omnibuses struggle 
along, cabs move about at a footpace ; and 
there are actually people, fresh-looking as 
if from the country, who are booking 
places for the night’s performance at the 
box-offices of the theatres. They have 
faith in the future, these robust pleasure- 
seekers, and in their own ability to make 
their way through snowdrifts and across 
treacherous glissades. 

There is some beauty in the sight of 
the great opening of Trafalgar Square, on 
the day after the storm, when the sun 
hangs like a round, fiery face in the sky 
—a jolly, affable face that you can gaze 
at without winking —the great field of 
snow piled here and there into dusky 
masses ; the dark buildings, with every 
balustrade and cornice outlined in white; 
King Charles and his steed all powdered, 
and whitened also, and hung with icicles; 
and great Nelson on his column crowned 
with snow-wreaths. The new avenue 
looks like a gap in huge cliffs of strange, 
fantastic forms, all honeycombed in some 
of nature’s freaks, rather than a veritable 
street, which has, or should have, a begin- 
ning and an end. 

Strange, too, looks Pall Mall with its 
festoons of wires glittering with icy parti- 
cles, the widest stretch of wires, perhaps, 
in any city, beginning and ending you 
hardly know where in their enormous 
span; but now with many of the strands 
hanging broken from distant roofs; the 
ends neatly twined round lampposts, or 
hung limply on iron railings. There isa 
warning here against these extraordinary 
experiments in the way of carrying wires 
over wide, open spaces. 

All seems strange and unfamiliar in this 
new aspect of things, till we turn our 
backs upon the grandiose country of club- 
houses and big hotels, and pass into the 
region of Whitehall; and then the build- 
ings assume all of a sudden a sympathetic 
and human expression. They are dwarfed 
in size by the scale to which the eye is 
accustomed, but they wear a pleasant, 
comfortable aspect of old-fashioned dig- 
nity. There is the Admiralty; buildings 
these, whose doom is already fixed, heavy, 





sombre, and dull, and yet with a character 
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of their own that sets off the graceful 
quaintness of the Horse Guards close by, 
with the unpretentious little dome and the 
clock by which so many generations of 
old soldiers have set their watches. That 
clock stopped in the snowstorm, by the 
way — stopped at half past five. When 
the snowflakes were whirling in a wild 
dance about its face, and lodging in every 
crevice, all in the wintry darkness of that 
snowy morning, the clock struggled game- 
ly on, and then, enveloped in a snow- 
wreath, its hands could go no farther. Is 
there anything in prophecy about this? 
Has Nostradamus nothing to say about 
the stoppage of the Horse Guards clock, 
and can nothing portentous in the cir- 
cumstance be discovered in the dark say- 
ings of Mother Shipton? 

But, all muffled and mantled in snow, 
these buildings seem to say that there is 
nothing to which they are unaccustomed 
in all this rough weather. It was worse 
than this, perhaps, when Marlborough was 
in winter quarters in the Low Countries; 
and they can remember the great frosts 
when the Thames was frozen over, and 
there was one long fair and festival on the 
ice from Putney to Redriff. It seems 
only the other day, when our Peninsular 
heroes were shivering among the passes 
of the Pyrenees, that there was the last 
great frost fair on the river. “Shall we 
see another, old man?” asks the Horse 
Guards of the Admiralty in the stillness 
of the snow-covered streets, but without 
receiving a reply. There may be a Pe- 
ninsula veteran left here and there, anda 
survivor from Waterloo, but who is left 
that can boast of having seen that last 
frost fair? The old duke was busy about 
that time —the Iron Duke, whose pres- 
ence seems still to hang about these old 
buildings — the familiar figure in blue sur- 
tout, white ducks, and shiny hat, whose 
two fingers were so affably raised to the 
salutes of the giant warriors of her Maj- 
esty’s bodyguard. 

The giant warriors are still there, muf- 
fled in their cloaks, their helmets glitter- 
ing from the shaded interior — from their 
tabernacles all covered with hoods of 
snow. There is a marvellous aspect of 
quiet and tranquillity all over the wide 
thoroughfare, as if old London had come 
back again with its quiet, leisurely days. 
And as one turns to take in a Jast impres- 
sion of the scene, a strange, cold thrill runs 
through the frame, and, looking up, be- 
hold we are standing under the scaffold of 
King Charles. A few country carts are 





rumbling along over the slippery surface; 
some could get no farther, and have been 
left there bivouacking in the streets; and 
the clear space in front of the banqueting- 
house is filled for the moment with the 
suggestion of a crowd of stern faces and 
the glitter of musket and halbert. There 
is a napping, piercing cold in the air, and 
suddenly a dull, muffled shock. But it is 
only a fall of snow from a neighboring 
roof, and ghostly suggestions are shaken 
off as we come in sight of the myriad un- 
suggestive pinnacles of Barry’s palace. 

And yet even here there is something 
strange and wonderful —a sight not seen 
for a few centuries by mortal man — and 
that is Westminster Hall crouching be- 
neath the great pile of the Houses of 
Parliament, but with its snow-sprinkled 
stretch of roof, its little dormer windows 
coldly stacked with little snowdrifts, and 
the great flying buttresses all picked out 
in white, all cold, gloomy, desolate, and 
yet with a kind of savage grandeur, speak- 
ing of days when kings, fierce and proud, 
kept Christmas and held high revel at 
Westminster, while the old hall was fes- 
tooned with snow and frost just as it is 
to-day. 


From The Saturday Review. 
CANVAS-BACKS. 


In the fourteenth chapter of ‘“ The 
Monks of Thelema” there is an assertion 
which most Americans will maintain to 
have been inspired either by the most 
malicious malice or by the most ignorant 
ignorance. The trustworthy recorder of 
the words and deeds of the brothers and 
sisters of the Abbey of Thelema has been 
relating their pleasant habit of varying 
their repasts by incursions into the bills 
of fare of foreign countries, and after 
noting that olla podrida and pillau and 
curry were borrowed from various climes, 
Mr. Walter Besant makes this strange 
declaration: “As there is no cookery in 
America, it was impossible, save by the 
aid of canvas-backs, to dine 4 /Améri- 
caine.” Now all good Americans will 
hasten to denounce this declaration as 
monstrous and indefensible; they will be 
tempted to ask how Mr. Besant can ex- 
pect the citizens of the United States of 
America to grant the protection of their 
copyright laws to a book like his, enter- 
taining, no doubt, and in the main instruc- 
tive beyond question, and yet charged 
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with gastronomic heresy like this. Ver- 
ily Mr. Besant is in a parlous state; he 
should be put to his purgation, that he 
may clear himself, if haply he can. Has 
he never heard of terrapin, the true, dia- 
mond-back terrapin of the Chesapeake, 
whereof the belles of Baltimore make 
their boast? Knows he nothing of the 
chicken gumbo of the Creoles of New 
Orleans? Wots he not of the soft-shell 
crab of New York? The good American 
may ask Mr. Walter Besant why it is he 
has ignored these things or how it is that 
he is ignorant of them. The good Amer- 
ican, or the travelled Englishman who 
cherishes pleasant recollections of the 
high deeds of a sable cordon bleu in Bal- 
timore or of a naturalized chef at Del- 
monico’s in New York, might feel moved 
to adopt the method of the master whose 
memory Mr. Walter Besant has nobly 
labored to keep bright in the sight of the 
men and women of “this so-called nine- 
teenth century ;”’ they might be tempted 
to draw up a Rabelaisian list of the achieve- 
ments and triumphs of the American cook- 
ery, the very existence of which Mr. Wal- 
ter Besant denies. Thus, they might set 
forth the merits not only of 


Terrapin. 
Gumbo. 
Soft-shell crabs, 


already noted, but also of 


Buckwheat cakes. 
Redsnapper. 
Corn-on-the-cob., 
Succotash, 

Squab. 

Sweet potatoes, 
Shad, 

Pompano, 

Corn bread. 
Prairie chicken, 
Striped bass. 
Pumpkin pie. 
Clam chowder. 
Spanish mackerel. 
Wafiles. 
Strawberry short cake. 


The list is not comprehensive, far from it, 
but it is characteristic as far as it goes. 
Can Mr. Walter Besant, after reading 
with the attention it deserves this imper- 
fect catalogue of the good things of Amer- 
ican life, place his hand on his heart, and 
declare again that there is no cookery in 
America when he sees before him this 
list of finished products of the highest 
culinary art and of the raw materials for 
gastronomic endeavors of the utmost del- 
icacy? 


And yet we doubt not that the most 
devout gastronomer in America will will- 
ingly forgive Mr. Walter Besant for his 
aspersions on the cookery of the United 
States, because he has made an exception 
in favor of the canvas-back. It is true 
that there is no great merit in this excep- 
tion, for he were a churlish knave who 
could slur or pass over in silence that 
most enticing of birds. No man, without 
instant loss of self-respect and of all rep- 
utation as a critic of eating, may say a 
word against the canvas back. It is said 
that when the makers of the American 
republic were about to choose a national 
emblem, Benjamin Franklin wished them 
to prefer the native turkey to the imperial 
eagle, often as double-faced as he is two- 
headed; and now truly the canvas-back is 
—in one sense at least—the national 
bird of America, the one which bears tid- 
ings of peace and good will to all nations. 
Although the canvas-back is the crowning 
glory of the American kitchen, he is not 
alone in his glory; he is not like the 
Turk, who brooks no brother near the 
throne; he has first cousins in the bald- 
pate, the mallard, and the red-head, all of 
them ducks second only to the unap- 
proachable canvas-back. They are all 
good with a great goodness, but he is best 
of all. Yet they resemble him closely in 
size and flavor, and they masquerade in 
his borrowed plumes before the inexpert 
diner. There is a merry jest told of Mrs. 
Partington, who saw an itinerant organ- 
boy with his attendant monkey, and as he 
serenely grinded before her door observed, 
“ How well he plays for one so young! 
and how much his little brother in the red 
jacket looks like him!” To the lordly 
canvas-back the red-head duck is as the 
little brother in the red jacket. In that 
admirably illustrated and as admirably 
edited book “Sport with Gun and Rod 
in American Woods and Waters’ (New 
York: The Century Company. 1883) there 
is an ample account of the canvas-back, of 
his habitat, of his habits, of his tastes and 
of the taste of him, and of the different 
methods of killing him and of cooking 
him. This chapter was written by Mr. 
W. M. Laffan, sometime a‘ resident of 
Baltimore, where those twin triumphs of 
the American table, the canvas-back and 
the terrapin, are served in the purest per- 
fection. Mr. Laffan tells us that few can 
distinguish between the canvas-back and 
the red-head when both are in season. 
“Only those very familiar with the birds 
can tell which is which when alive, and 
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when served it becomes almost an impos- 
sibility.” Mr. Laffan notes that, although 
the ducks of the Chesapeake are the same 
birds to be seen in Hudson’s Bay and on 
the northern lakes, they are nowhere else 
as good for the table. ‘ They follow the 
edge of the winter along the Atlantic 
coast, and the water they prefer to feed 
in is that in which the ice is about to 
form, or from which it has just disap- 
peared.” The great vegetable beds of 
the shallows of Chesapeake Bay, and the 
abundance of the wild celery in these 
beds, make this the favorite feeding- 
ground of the canvas-back, and give to 
the ducks killed there a surpassing plump- 
ness and a most delicate flavor. Mr. Laf- 
fan describes with great gusto his own 
adventures on a shooting-trip against the 
canvas-back, and he incidentally shows us 
the various methods of attack. The nefa- 
rious pot-hunter uses either a “ sink-boat ” 
or a “night reflector,” both unsportsman- 
like and murderous devices. The “ night 
reflector” is a reflector mounted behind a 
strong lamp, and fixed into the bow ofa 
row-boat, which is then steered boldly at 
the huge “ beds” of sleeping ducks which 
seem to be fascinated by the glaring light 
and fall victims to the huge guns of the 
pot-hunter. The true sportsman uses 
* blinds,” and delights in “tolling in” the 
ducks. At four in the morning the seek- 
ers after canvas-backs are rowed down to 
the “blind,” which is the name for “any 
sort of-artificial concealment, placed at an 
advantageous point upon the shore. They 
generally consist of a seat in a sort of a 
box or shelter, some four feet deep, and 
capable of containing three or four per- 
sons and a couple of dogs. They are 
thoroughly covered up with pine branches 
and young pine-trees, and communicate 
with the shore by a path similarly shel- 
tered.” The decoys are anchored in the 
shallow water immediately in front of the 
“blind.” The ducks are shot as they 
swim to the decoys and as they fly away 
overhead; they are brought in by dogs 
carefully trained for the work, and doing 
their duty of their own will, without the 
need of any special command. “ Tolling 
in” is the luring of the ducks within range 
by means of the curious antics of a dog 
of another kind, also carefully trained. 
The sportsmen hide in a “blind” or be- 
hind the tall grass; an assistant, also hid- 
den, throws little chips of wood first to 
the right and then to the left, and the 
“tolling” dog out on the beach, in full 
sight of the * bed” of ducks far out from 
shore, begins frisking first to the right 





and then to the left in playful chase of 
these chips. The curiosity of the ducks, 
thus scientifically aroused, brings them 
slowly and surely in shore and within 
range. Mr. Laffan tells us that “the 
canvas-back has the bump of inquisitive- 
ness more largely developed than any 
other wild variety” of bird, and that 
“another way of ‘tolling’ ducks, said to 
be very effectual, is with a gorgeous red 
and yellow bandana handkerchief, waved 
above the grass and rushes on a stick.” 
This does not speak highly for the intelli- 
gence of the canvas-back. 

As to the cooking of the canvas-back 
there are two opinions —or rather there 
is the greatest possible variety of opinion 
in regard to the duration of that operation. 
There are those who declare that the can- 
vas-back cannot be too little cooked, and 
that to carry it three times round a hot 
kitchen is quite sufficient. But these are 
Radicals. Yet the fact remains that the 
canvas-back can be and generally is over- 
cooked ; and an over-cooked canvas-back 
is no better than any barnyardduck. Mr. 
Laffan scarcely overstates the case when 
he says that, if the canvas-back is allowed 
to remain in the oven five minutes too 
long, it is unfit for the table. “A good, 
quick oven will cook a full-sized duck in 
twenty-two minutes. It should never re- 
main in over twenty-five. After a duck is 
picked and drawn, it should be simply 
wiped dry. Water should never touch it, 
and it should be fairly seasoned before 
going to the fire. When done the birds 
should be placed in pairs in hot, dry 
dishes. There is no need to prepare a 
gravy ; immediately they are cut they will 
fill the dish with the richest gravy that 
ever was tasted.” Hominy cakes, fried to 
a tempting brown, are as indispensable 
adjuncts to the canvas-back as is the 
Yorkshire pudding to the roast beef of 
oid England; they serve the same pur- 
pose and they should be served in the 
same way. In one ofthe earliest and one 
of the best American manuals of sport, 
“ The Dog and the Sportsman,” by J. S. 
Skinner (Philadelphia, 1845), there is given 
a recipe for the cooking of the canvas- 
back, which is copied into “Sport with 
Gun and Rod,” and which it may be well to 
copy here again : — 


How TO CooK A CANVAS-BACK. — Take it 
as soon after the /eaden messenger brings it 
down as possible, even while it is yet warm, if 
it can be so, and cook it in a “tin kitchen,” 
turning and basting it frequently with a gravy 
composed in the bottom of the oven with a 
little water and a grain of salt and its own 
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dripping. The fire should be a brisk one 
(hickory the best), so that it may be done “ to a 
turn” in twenty-five or at most thirty minutes. 
Serve it up immediately in its own gravy, with 
a dish of nice, well-boiled (and then fried) 
milk-white hominy. 

The American cook has learned wisdom 
within the last forty years, and Mr. Laf- 
fan’s advice in regard to time and the use 
of water strikes us as sounder than Mr. 
Skinner’s. Mr. Laffan gives us also ex- 
cellent suggestions as to the carving of 
the properly cooked canvas back — advice 
much needed, we fear, by those who have 
never tasted the duck on his native shore. 
“Slicing the bird is unheard of. The 
two-pronged fork is inserted diagonally 
astride the breast-bone, and the knife lays 
half of the bird on each side, leaving the 
“carcass” on the fork between. The 
triangle of meat an inch thick comprised 
between the leg and the wing, with its 
apex at the back and its base at the breast, 
is considered the most delicious morsel 
of meat that exists.” As this is the only 
way of carving the canvas-back to advan- 
tage, it follows that the proper allowance 
of ducks for a dinner is one to every 
two guests, that each guest may have a 
breast. Of course if the dinner is very 
simple and brief, and especially if the 
diners are mostly of the sterner sex, this 
allowance may be doubled, and every 
man may have a bird of his own. There 
is a host in New York who is fond of the 
national game of the United States — 
poker — and who gives little poker par- 
ties preceded by an appropriate dinner. 
As it happens, poker can best be played 
by either six or five —~ whence its oc- 
casional nickname, “ five-handed whist.” 
The host seats his five guests about a 
round table. Before every man is a plate 
with a dozen oysters. Behind every man 
is an ice-packed bottle of the dry cham- 
pagne he affects. The oysters are suc- 
ceeded by terrapin. Then a canvas-back 
is put before every guest, and one or two 
more are held in reserve for any man with 
an appetite. Afterward comes a mayon- 
naise of celery; then the sable waiter 
serves a little fruit and a cheese; finally, 
there is a cup of coffee, after which the 
table is cleared for action, and the search 
for four aces follows the tasting of terrapin 
and the carving of canvas-backs. To an 
American of proper views nothing could 
be better than the entertainment here of- 
fered; terrapin, canvas-backs, and poker, 
these are the highest of sublunary de- 
lights. We recommend them to Mr. Wal- 
ter Besant. 


From The Spectator. 
GRASSE, AND THE MANUFACTURE OF 
SCENT. 

THIs is the time of year most perfect 
on the Riviera; the sky is serenely blue, 
the sea rolls lazily as if overburdened 
with warmth, the scent of the orange-blos- 
som still lingers undisturbed by wind upon 
terraced hills, the air is gently bracing, 
and every oneis in a good humor. It is 
a curious fact, however, that there are few 
who do not complain of the monotony of a 
prolonged residence, and long to feel at 
liberty once more, to breathe the fresher 
air beyond the mountains; yet, no sooner 
does a northern winter finally set in, than 
the thoughts fly back to the winding coast- 
line .of the sunny sea, the mistral is for- 
gotten amid the fog, or rain, or cold at 
home, the dream of an ideal life returns, 
and the charm is irresistible again. 

With the advent of the new year, the 
wild flowers begin to bloom, violets com- 
ing first in great abundance, soon followed 
by hyacinths, bluebells, narcissus, and all 
their sister train of light and color ; but 
in February the aspect is changed, the 
mistral sweeps along the land, curling 
over the olive-leaves, till the country be- 
comes silver grey instead of sombre green, 
driving clouds of dust before it, and pen- 
etrating everywhere like a thorough scav- 
enger. A period of restlessness then 
commences; the invalid loses ground, 
and is weary of the proximity of the sea, 
from which there is only one escape, to a 
quiet, old-fashioned Provencal town called 
Grasse, lying under the shelter of the 
Basses Alps, with fresh, invigorating air, 
and having for its chief attraction the im- 
portant business of manufacturing scent. 
The position is very pleasant, at an eleva- 
tion of eleven hundred feet on the side of 
a mountain guarding off the north, and 
about ten miles by rail behind Cannes, so 
that there is a-full southern aspect which 
tempers the atmosphere, and renders pos- 
sible a great cultivation of flowers.- Ow- 
ing to the height, the wild flowers are a 
little later than those of the true Riviera; 
but acres of violets are privately grown, 
with innumerable beds of hyacinths, jon- 
quils, and narcissus ; while long before it 
is necessary to leave, the may blooms upon 
the hedges, and the tender star of Beth- 
lehem brightly gleams everywhere, in 
pleasant contrast to the green of spring. 
During this season the factories work to 
their full extent, though the treatment is 
so slow, and in some instances requires 
such constant repetition, that flowers are 





only received twice a week. If, how- 
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ever, one should happen to visit a factory 
on a receiving-day, one will find the floors 
of the reception-rooms covered, perhaps, 
with a mass of violets, upon which proba- 
bly recline two or three young ladies, en- 
joying the perfume and delighting in the 
reality of an imaginative dream. Every 
flower, before arriving at the perfumery, 
is removed from its stem, when, accord- 
ing to its nature, it undergoes one of three 
processes, — distillation, submersion in 
hot grease, or absorption by cold grease, 
all utensils used in the manufacture being 
made of copper. 

The first is the costly but ordinary 
method of the retort, placed over a small 
furnace, carrying the vapor as it con- 
denses into a receiver, with glass tubes on 
the outside to catch the essential oil. 
Verbena, geranium, and lavender are 
treated in this way. The second is very 
curious, and, seemingly, ought to be dis- 
astrous. Flowers in certain proportions 
are flung into good-sized kettles of hot 
pork and beef-grease, kept warm by plac- 
ing the vessels in boiling water; they are 
well stirred together, and left still hot for 
twelve hours, after which the mixture is 
heavily pressed. The flowers are then 
thrown away, and the operation is repeated 
with fresh ones, until the liquid grease is 
sufficiently charged with odor, when it is 
placed in acold receiver half-full of spir- 
its of wine, which in a few days becomes 
impregnated with the perfume, and is 
drawn off for sale. If the grease is not 
subjected to the spirits of wine on the 
premises, it is sold in its congealed state 
to the London scent-makers, who treat it 
at their leisure. Roses, orange-blossoms, 
and violets are some of those requiring 
this method. The third, to the eyes of.a 
novice, does not appear so hopelessly de- 
structive or so wilfully barbarous ; yet the 
sacrifice of beauty is the same. A layer 
of olive-oil or cold grease, carefully pre- 
pared, is placed upon a frame, the flowers 
being dotted over it face downward, and 
remaining for twenty-four or thirty hours. 
The process is very tedious, requiring to 
be repeated with the same grease many 
times, after which the perfume is ab- 
sorbed by spirits of wine, as in the previ- 
ous manner. The delicate scents can 
only be caught in this way, — will only 
give out, so to speak, their exact selves ac- 
cording to nature. It is no extraction, 
but literal absorption, the catching of 
sweetness freely imparted to the fresh air 
of native hillsides. Jessamine, tuberose, 
jonquil, and others net of tough forma- 
tion, must be submitted to this treatment. 








The industry is of great value; there are 
upwards of fifty perfumeries; and though 
the London market is the best outlet, yet 
their products are being gradually shipped 
to almost all parts of the world. There 
is no toil about the work, no grinding 
poverty, no din or rattle of machinery, no 
emaciated children, everything is quiet 
and peaceful; in fact, if it would not be a 
paradox, one might call life in these facto- 
ries the Nirvana of labor. The manu- 
facture being a very profitable one, the 
perfumers are naturally the men of the 
place, and besides possessing good means 
are large owners of property at Cannes 
and Nice, as well as at Grasse. 

The situation of the little town is ex- 
tremely good, being built upon a hillside, 
like all others along the coast, probably 
for greater protection against the early 
marauders; the houses climbing up in 
clusters to the top, on which rises the 
church and the inevitable watch-tower. 
It boasts of some antiquity, dating as far 
back as the seventh century, and is sup- 
posed to derive its name from a colony 
of Jews, who having found grdce in the 
eyes of the then ruling powers of Pro- 
vence, were allowed to live and build them- 
selves a home. It suffered many trials in 
the early wars, and according to the local 
chronicle, was ravaged by the Saracens, 
but surviving all its troubles, attained a 
certain amount of prosperity during the 
Middle Ages, finally vanishing from all 
claim to historical interest, since Napoleon 
passed through on the way to Paris, after 
his escape from Elba. Beyond all ordi- 
nary attractions, however, Grasse has now 
the pre-eminent advantage of being the 
only place in the south where the pleas- 
ures of the country can be easily obtained. 
The views are very fine; a wide valley lies 
beneath the town, covered with olives, 
studded with cottages, and overlooked by 
a superb level departmental road, com- 
manding along line of country ; the village 
of Mongin nestling among the hills which 
shelter Cannes. To the left, but at some 
distance, are the Maritime Alps, occa- 
sionally crowned with snow; while to the 
right is the Estére] Range, with here and 
there the smoke of the charcoal-burners 
curling upward, and ever wrapped in that 
“clear obscure” which softens the outline 
and clearly marks the deep valleys by 
contrast with shade, the Gulf of Napoule 
lying at its base. The excursions are all 
of a more interesting character than those 
of the other parts of the coast, that to St. 
Vallier having the additional attraction of 
Roman remains; while the peasant wom- 
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en, in their fancy for outward adornment, | ties of straw hats, the manufacture of 
have added to the picturesqueness of the | which is the staple commodity of a neigh- 
country by the adoption of various varie- | boring commune. 





WATER Wo tvEs. — Mr. Newnham, an En- 
glish resident at Antwerp, in order to test the 
theory of migration, made two new ponds, and 
stocked one with pike and the other with small 
fresh-water fish, such as dace, roach, barbel, 
etc. After two days he had both ponds 
emptied, when it was discovered that many of 
the pike had travelled by some means or other 
from their own pond into that of their neigh- 
bors, and had devoured the greater part of 
them. ‘That these pike should have taken less 
than two days to think out their marauding 
plan and put it in practice, is an additional 
proof that the water wolf is at least possessed 
of a prompt and decided character. These 
Antwerp pike attained their end (and that of 
the small fry), but another pike on record 
came near having a different fate. He adorned 
the aquarium at the Zoological Gardens. One 
night the glass tank in which he lived broke, 
and the water wolf, not appreciating being left 
thus high and dry, was found next morning by 
the keeper at a distance of twenty-four yards 
away, making for a piece of water. Fortu- 
nately for him he was not allowed to reach it, 
for that pond contained the otters, who would 
no doubt have greatly appreciated a morning 
call from a fine young pike. There can be 
little doubt, therefore, that the pike is decid- 
edly an exception to the rule that fish have 
little or no intelligence. Even the size of his 
brain is worthy of respect. Its proportionate 
size as compared to the rest of the body is as 
I to 1,300; in the shark, whose intelligence has 
so often been vaunted, it is only as I to 2,500; 
while in the tunny it is but as 1 to 3,700. The 
only thing that dulls the pike’s intelligence is 
his greed; but even this may perhaps only be 
caused by an overweening confidence in his 
own gastric juices. Like many other vora- 
cious animals, to swallow seems to be his only 
joy ; palate he has little or none. What was 
thought of his powers of discrimination by our 
ancestors may be gathered from Sir Hugh 
Plat, who, in his “ Jewel-house of Art and Na- 
ture,” published in 1653, gives the receipt for 
the following toothsome morsel: “Fill a 
sheep’s gut with small unslaked limestones, 
and tie the same well at both ends, that no 
water get therein; and, if any pike devour it 
(as they are a ravening fish and very likely to 
do), she dieth in a short time. 

Saturday Review. 





CREMATION. — Mr. Spencer Wells tells the 
following anecdote as to the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s ideas on cremation. “Soon after the 





foundation of the Cremation Society I was 
asked by the council to invite Lord Shaftes- 
bury to become its president. He declined, 
but with reluctance. He told me that if he 
had been younger he would have accepted, but 
that he felt too old for combating the opposi- 
tion which such a society must expect to meet 
for some yearstocome. When the late Bishop 
of Lincoln published his views as to the possi- 
bility of cremation interfering with the resur- 
rection of the burnt body, Lord Shaftesbury 
exclaimed to me, ‘ What an audacious limita- 
tion of the power of the Almighty! What 
has become of the blessed martyrs who were 
burnt at the stake?’ Last April, when [ was 
about to lecture on cremation at the Parkes 
Museum, Lord Shaftesbury promised to take 
the chair. But two days before the time ar- 
ranged for the lecture he sent for me and 
expressed his great regret that he was too ill 
to be present. At my request he wrote a note, 
which was read at the Museum by Sir Lyon 
Playfair, which is published in the Zimes of 
April 23rd this year, and which contains the 
following sentence: ‘There is another argu- 
ment, urged on religious grounds, that it will 
annihilate all hope of a resurrection, I have 
never heard the question discussed theologi- 
cally, but surely it may be met by the interro- 
gation, “ What, then, will become of the thou- 
sands of blessed martyrs who have died at the 
stake in ancient and modern persecutions ?”’ 
I think,” adds Mr. Wells, “this reminder of 
the opinion of Lord Shaftesbury on a question 
which is every year becoming of greater im- 
portance in relation to the health of the peo- 
ple, and which is now opposed almost exclu- 
sively upon sentimental or religious grounds, 
may be of some value and interest.” 


THE best plant at present known for con- 
solidating, by the interlacing of its roots, the 
loose soil of a newly made embankment is, 
according to M, Cambier (of the French Rail- 
way Service), the double poppy. While the 
usual grasses and clovers need several months 
for the development of their comparatively 
feeble roots, the double poppy germinates in a 
few days, and in two weeks grows enough to 
give some protection to the slope, while at the 
end of three or four months, the roots, which 
are ten or twelve inches long, are found to 
have interlaced so as to retain the earth far 
more firmly than those of any grass or grain. 
Though the plant is an annual, it sows itself 
after the first year, and with a little care the 
bank is always in good condition. Nature. 
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